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THE    COVER 

We  think  this  is  the  sort  of  memory 
picture  of  Dean  Voigt  that  Ohio  University 
women  and  men  would  like  to  keep.  Taken  a 
short  time  before  her  retirement,  the  picture 
was  an  Alumnus  cover  in  December,  1948. 
The  work  of  Art  Bean,  '49,  the  picture  of 
Dean  and  her  faithful  companion  Lady  also 
.ippeared  with  a  feature  article  by  Bob  Dishon, 
'48,  in  the  April  24,  1949,  Columbus  Sunday 
Dispatch  Magazine. 
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from  the 
Editor  s  Desk  . . . 


EDITORIAL  eulogizing  can  do  little 
to  enhance  the  greatness  of  Dean 
Irma  E.  Voigt.  Dean's  work  at  Ohio 
University,  a  work  that  was  a  way  of 
life  and  that  is  known  to  thousands  of 
the  University's  men  as  well  as  women 
of  the  past  40  years,  is  testimony  to  the 
truly  great  person  that  she  was. 

Dean  Voigt  fashioned  an  outstanding 
c.ireer  as  a  dean  of  v^'omen  and  an  en- 
viable place  in  the  hearts  of  thousands. 
An  individualist  certainly,  she  was  at 
the  same  time  the  embodiment  of  the 
universal  attributes  that  are  the  marks 
of  greatness  wherever  found. 

Many  of  us  know  Dean  Voigt  mainly 
through  the  accounts  of  others,  such  as 
that  of  Prof.  C.  N.  Mackinnon  (page  4), 
who  was  her  colleague  for  all  of  her  36 
years  at  Ohio  University.  But  because 
she  is  truly  a  part  of  the  tradition  of 
Ohio  University,  because  her  place  in  the 
history  of  the  University  will  always  h: 
unique,  she  belongs  to  all  Ohio  Univer- 
sity men  and  women — not  just  to  the 
thousands  of  "her  girls"  who  were  helped 
in  untold  ways  by  her  kindness  and 
warmth,  her  understanding  and  love. 

IN  his  annual  report  for  the  period 
that  covered  the  previous  school  year. 
President  Baker  stressed  that  he  was  re- 
viewing a  nearly  normal  year  in  Ameri- 
can higher  education. 

Few  of  the  dire  predictions  made  by 
many  college  and  university  presidents 
in  their  19^0-51  reports  were  realized, 
said  the  president.  He  agreed  that  in 
prospect  there  had  been  little  room  for 
optimism.  But  he  said  the  effects  from 
Korea,  danger  zones  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  high  taxes,  rising  costs,  and  in- 
flation were  far  less  disturbing  to  higher 
education  than  expected. 

Dr.  Baker  pointed  out  that  predictions 
of  only  a  few  years  ago  also  have  proved 
to  be  founded  more  on  fear  than  tact. 
He  was  alluding  to  the  rather  widely 
held  opinion  that  universities  were  pre- 
paring an  oversupply  of  engineers, 
scientists,  and  other  professional  aspir 
ants,  and  that  there  were  too  many  col 
lege  graduates. 

"This  makes  strange  reading  today, 
when  industry  and  business,  as  well  as 
government,  are  competing  for  the 
services  of  educated  men  and  women," 
said  President  Baker. 

He  said  the  obvious  conclusions  to  b' 
drawn  are  that  these  rumors,  fears  and 
gloomy  forecasts  of  the  recent  war  years 
were   generally   false   and   illusory,    and 
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that  we  should  proceed  with  "our  great 
responsibility  of  educating  those  students 
who  desire  it  and  arc  willing  to  work 
for  it." 

"There  is  general  agreement  today," 
said  Dr.  Baker,  "that  the  dangers  that 
lie  ahead  can  only  be  met  and  conquered 
by  a  steady  flow  of  well-educated  men 
and  women  into  all  phases  of  our 
national  life," 

The  president  said  the  administrators 
and  faculty  ot  Ohio  University  arc  dis- 
turbed about  the  large  number  of  high 
school  graduates  who  have  ability  and 
yet  do  not  attempt  to  get  advanced 
schooling,  "and  thus  fail  to  prepare  for 
the  tremendous  present  day  opportuniti  "s 
and  responsibilities." 

"In  this  group  of  unknown  size."  de- 
clared Dr.  Baker,  "is  the  great  reservoir 
of  manpower  which  must  be  educated 
and  infiltrated  into  our  economic,  so- 
cial, political,  and  educational  life." 

The  president  cited  in  appreciation  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  University 
whose  growing  interest  and  support  of 
.scholarships  is  helping  to  solve  one  facet 
of  the  problem  concerned  with  higli 
school  student.s  of  ability  not  going  to 
college. 

"Nothing  has  given  mc  gre.iter  satis- 
faction in  the  preparation  of  these  re- 
ports than  the  story  of  the  mounting 
interest  in  scholarships,"  said  Dr.  Baker. 


-Letters — 


A  Mistake  of  Some  Grovity 

I  The  following  recently  appeared  in  the 
Letters  to  the  Editor  department  of  the  Tulsa, 
(Okla.)  World.  Mrs.  Cameron  is  the  U'ife  of 
Walter  ].  Cameron.   '21.    Ed,; 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  an  error  in 
your  editorial  relating  to  Byron  T,  Darling 
in  the  World  of  April  8  ,  ,  ,  . 

We  Ohioans  are  sensitive  to  the  common 
mistake  of  contusing  Ohio  University  with 
Ohio  State  University.  You  referred  to  Pro- 
fessor Darling  of  Ohio  U.  That  is  a  grave 
mistake. 

Ohio  U.,  my  hu.sband's  Alma  Mater,  is 
the  older  ot  the  two  institutions  and  is 
located  at  Athens,  Ohio.  Dr.  John  C,  Baker 
IS  president,  NOT  H.  L.  Bevis,  as  stated  in 
your  editorial. 

Ohio  State,  founded  at  a  later  date,  larger 
but  no  better  accredited,  is  the  school  to 
which   you  refer.   .   .   . 

Mrs.  W.alter  J    C.'imeron 

Tuka 

Chemistry  to  Koreo  to  Chemistry 

Please  find  enclosed  a  subscription  to  the 
Alumnus,  which  I  have  enjoyed  f^or  a  number 
of  years. 

My  brother  Frank  is  also  an  alumnus 
("49),  while  my  sister  Mary  reached  that 
status  during  the  semester  just  terminated 
(January,  3 J).  Mary  is  now  working  on  her 
master's  at  Ohio  University. 

We've  all  enjoyed  Ohio  U.  and  will  al- 
ways entertain  fond  memories  of  the  years 
we  spent  in   Athens. 

I  was  a  chemist  from  1946  until  December, 
19.^1,  when  the  Marine  Corps  decided  the 
country's  interests  would  be  best  served  if  I 
(continued   on    page    15) 
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I     Alumni  Scholarship  Fund  Project  Names  Local  Chairmen 

Twelve  local  chairmen  were  recently 
named  to  head  the  $150,000  Alumni 
Se.squicentcnnial  Scholarship  Fund  cam- 
paign in  their  areas.  This  brings  to  18  the 
number  of  local  chairmen  appointed  to 
date  (May  19),  said  the  project's  exec- 
utive director  Prof.  Albert  C.  Gubitz. 

Newest  names  on  the  local  chairmen 
roster  (and  their  areas)  are:  George 
Brown,  "31,  Cleveland  Attorney 
Greater  Cleveland;  Craig  Bond,  "2.v 
Niles  teacher — Niles;  Robert  Freem.-\n, 
".^^,  vice  president.  Freeman  Construc- 
tion Co. — Wooster  and  Wayne  County; 
H.ARRY  Johnston,  '31,  MA  '32,  War- 
ren insurance  broker — Warren;  Albert 
W.  Lewis,  '2^,  Ashtabula  and  Ashtabula 
County. 

W,'\ll.-\c:e  Luthy,  "33,  manager,  crude 
oil  supply,  Ashland  Oil  and  Refining 
Co. — Ashland,  Ky.;  N.ath.^n  Poffen- 
b.arger,  "20,  Charleston  attorney  — 
Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Kenneth  Query, 


"30,  regional  manager  for  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  —  Greater 
Pittsburgh;  Robert  Rich.^rds,  "29,  ad- 
vertising department,  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp. — Mansfield  and  Richland 
County;  E.  M.  (Twink)  St.arr,  "20, 
owner  of  the  Starr  Sporting  Goods  Co. 
— Huntington,  W.  Va.;  Milt  Taylor, 
'iO,  with  Becker  Motors  -Marietta  and 
Washington  County;  J.ack  Wolfe,  "32, 
president,  Ironton-Russell  Motors — Iron- 
ton  and  Lawrence  County. 

Previously  named  local  chairmen 
(April  Ahimnus)  :  Gordon  Herrold,  "24, 
Lancaster  and  Fairfield  County;  Edward 
B.  Wright,  "38,  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton 
County;  Judge  Carlos  M.  Riecker,  "22, 
McConnelsville  and  Morgan  County; 
Russell  P.  Herrold,  "16,  Zanesville  and 
Muskingum  County;  Robert  P.  Walker, 
'41,  Portsmouth  and  Scioto  County; 
Eugene  F.  Rinta,  "38,  Washington  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


(vtR.  BROWN 


MR.  POFFENBARGER 


MR.  FREEMAN 


JUDGE  REICKER 


MR.  JOHNSTON 
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Dean  Irma  E.  Voigt 


1882—1953 


By  Prof.  C.  N.  Mac\innon 

SHE  was  a  great  dean  of  women.  Now 
she  is  one  of  the  fine  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  Ohio  University. 

If  one  looks  at  the  well-organized  so- 
cial life  of  the  campus  now  and  contrasts 
it  with  the  conditions  existing  here  the 
year  before  Miss  Voigt  came,  he  will 
be  able  to  see  something  of  the  measure 
of  her  achievement.  In  1912  there  were 
two  dormitories  for  women,  Boyd  Hall 
and  Women's  Hall.  They  were  presided 
over,  not  by  counselors,  but  by  matrons, 
and  the  title  is  exactly  right.  One  had 
had  previous  experience  in  a  reformatory 
for  girls.  Some  social  opportunities  were 
provided  by  the  YWCA  and  the  YMCA 


and  by  the  three  literary  societies.  For 
those  who  had  no  other  organisations 
the  weekly  session  of  prayer  at  the  Y 
or  a  chance  to  read  a  paper  at  the  literary 
society  must  have  been  helpful.  But  the 
things  one  thinks  of  at  once  under  the 
heading  of  social  life,  parties  and  dances, 
were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  fra- 
ternities and  sororities.  Moreover,  the 
parties  of  the  Greek-letter  societies  were 
much  more  closely  restricted  to  fellow 
Greeks  than  is  the  case  now. 

The  student  who  was  not  a  member 
of  a  Greek-letter  society  was  likely  never 
to  be  seen  at  a  dance,  and  he  had  little 
hope   for   any   important   ofiice,   against 


DR.  IRMA  ELIZABETH  VOIGT. 
emeritus  dean  of  women,  died  May 
9  in  Sheltering  Arms  Hospital  in  Athens 
after  an  illness  of  several  months.  She 
was  70  years  of  age. 

Dean  Voigt,  who  retired  from  active 
duty  June  .^O,  1949,  was  Ohio  Uni- 
versity's first  dean  of  women  and  served 
the  University  for  36  years.  She  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  in  1913  a  few 
weeks  after  receiving  her  doctoral  degree. 

Dean  Voigt  maintained  a  wide  range 
of  interests  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
campus  along  with  her  great  contribution 
to  the  development  of  the  University, 
and  she  was  nationally  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  her  profession. 

For  four  years  she  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  student  divi- 
sion of  the  YWCA.  She  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  na- 
tional education  honor  society,  and  was 
awarded  the  first  gold  key  of  that  or- 
ganization in  appreciation  of  her  long 
and  faithful  service. 

Her  long  career  in  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Deans  of  Women  was  out- 
standing. She  served  as  its  president  from 
193')  to  1937,  and  in  1938  was  named 
chairman  of  the  American  Council  of 
Guidance  and  Personnel  Associations. 

She  was  also  a  former  state  president 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Policies  of  the  National  Association  of 
Deans.  Last  November  the  Ohio  group 
paid  her  special  tribute  at  its  2')th  an- 
nual convention  in  Dayton. 

Dean  Voigt  had  served  as  president 
of  the  Athens  branch  of  the  American 


Association  of  LInivcrsity  Women,  presi- 
dent of  the  state  federation,  director  of 
the  northeast  central  section,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  national  board.  She  was  guest 
of  honor  at  the  2';th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  AAUW  organization  in  Co- 
lumbus in  1949. 

She  was  a  member  of  numerous  other 
organizations,  including  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  (life  mem- 
ber), the  National  Collegiate  Players, 
Mortar  Board,  and  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  University  Professors.  She  was 
active  in  Red  Cross  work  both  on  the 
campus  and  in  the  community. 

On  the  campus  she  was  chairman  of 
the  Campus  Affairs  Committee  and  ad- 
visor to  Student  Council,  Women's 
League,  Women's  Recreation  Associ- 
ation, Panhellenic  Council,  YWCA, 
Red  Cross,  Campus  Religious  Council, 
and  several  other  organizations. 

Her  office  door  was  always  open  for 
any  student,  man  or  woman,  who  wanted 
to  consult  with  her  over  any  problem. 

Dean  Voigt  was  the  author  of  several 
hooks.  Among  them:  Life  and  Wor\s  of 
Mrs.  Theresa  Robinson,  Deans  at  Wor!(, 
Undergraduates,  and  Housing  College 
Students. 

A  native  of  Quincy,  111.,  Dean  Voigt 
received  her  undergraduate  training  at 
the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  and 
the  University  of  Illinois.  She  received 
her  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from  the 
latter.  She  was  a  high  school  principal 
and  teacher  for  seven  years  prior  to 
coming  to  Ohio  University. 


the  political  strength  of  the  Greeks.  Such 
students  were  not  always  unhappy,  of 
course.  Put  a  group  of  young  people  to- 
gether and  they  will  contrive  to  have 
fun.  But  the  student-body  was  far  less 
democratic  than  is  the  case  today.  To  be 
sure  there  were  two  non-fraternity 
groups,  Phrenocon  for  the  men  and  AUo- 
quin  for  the  girls.  But  the  only  important 
party  that  I  can  remember  their  staging 
was  an  annual  joint  banquet.  A  banquet 
is  just  a  banquet,  and  is  rarely  productive 
of  much  mirth.  Only  a  few  years  later 
both  of  these  organizations  had  ac- 
quired charters  from  national  Greek- 
letter  societies. 

Into  this  situation  came  Irma  Voigt 
in  the  fall  of  1913.  She  was  young,  only 
about  thirty,  good-looking,  although  a  bit 
Amazonian,  fairly  bursting  with  energy, 
ambition,  enthusiasm.  It  was  exactly  the 
opportunity  she  was  looking  for.  She  was 
well-equipped  for  college  teaching — she 
had  just  received  her  PhD  in  German  at 
the  University  of  Illinois — but  it  was 
not  teaching  that  she  wanted.  She  had 
decided  that  she  wanted  to  be  a  dean  of 
women.  She  has  told  me  how  some  of  her 
professors  had  stared  at  her  in  mysti- 
fication. "You  mean  that  you  really  want 
to  be  a  dean  of  women?"  they  said. 

Of  course  she  encountered  difficulties 
at  once.  She  established  a  set  of  regu- 
lations. They  hit  the  men  as  well  as  the 
girls.  If  you  insist  that  the  girls  must 
be  back  in  the  dormitories  at  a  certain 
hour,  the  men  must  take  them  back  and 
the  party  is  over.  There  was  some 
grumbling  among  the  girls,  but  they  were 
directly  under  the  authority  of  the  dean 
and  wisely  offered  little  resistance.  The 
men,  however,  were  quite  vocal.  They 
were  not  going  to  take  orders  from  a 
dean  of  women.  If  they  had  the  money 
to  pay  an  orchestra  for  playing  until 
four  in  the  morning,  and  the  dance  was 
a  perfectly  decent  affair,  that  was  their 
business  and  they  meant  to  continue  do- 
ing as  they  had  been  doing,  inviting,  if 
necessary,  only  girls  not  in  dormitories. 
Fortunately  Torch  was  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  its  members  were  leaders  in  the 
fraternities. 

These  leaders  were  able  to  control  the 
situation,  but  it  was  the  Dean  herself 
who  by  frank,  sensible  talk  with  many 
of  the  men  presently  won  them  over. 
Possibly  I  should  stop  here  to  explain  in 
justice   to  students  of  those  days,   that 
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the  campus  was  no  den  ot  iniquity. 
Students  were  not  running  wild.  We  had 
as  fine  a  group  of  young  men  and 
women  as  the  University  has  ever 
known.  Dean  Voigt  did  not  come  as  a 
policewoman  to  deal  with  a  crime  wave. 
It  just  was  not  a  good  thing  to  have  to 
confess  to  parents  that  the  girls  here  had 
no  supervision. 

I  wish  that  you  who  knew  Miss  Voigt 
only  in  her  later  years  and  who  may 
think  of  her  as  a  very  imposing  person 
of  great  dignity  might  have  known  her 
in  the  early  years.  A  good  sport  she  was 
.dl  her  life,  hut  in  the  first  years  she  had 
more  leisure  for  recreation.  She  played 
tennis  and  loved  to  go  on  picnics.  No 
better  picnic  technician  ever  lived.  A 
small  group  of  us,  six  or  eight,  would  go 
out  to  a  favorite  spot.  The  men  gathered 
wood  and  huilt  the  fire,  hut  she  could 
have  done  that  as  well.  Although  there 
were  two  home-economics  teachers  in  the 
group.  Dean  presided  over  the  cooking 
and  turned  out  wonderful  meals. 

She  went  to  all  the  dances  as  a  matter 
of  duty.  It  was  one  of  her  less  onerous 
duties,  however,  for  she  loved  to  dance, 
.ind  she  danced  well.  Although  a  big 
woman,  she  was  not  really  overweight, 
and  I  always  found  her  easy  to  dance 
with.  On  the  dance  floor  the  Dean  who 
loved  to  direct  was  content  to  follow. 

Very  soon  the  organizations  began  to 
appear.  Cresset  was  already  in  existence, 
founded  the  year  before  with  Torch.  The 
Women"?  League  .soon  was  es^ah'ishcd. 
followed  presently  by  many  organizations 
formed  to  permit  the  democratic  control 
.md  fair  administration  of  many  fields  of 
extracurricular  activities.  A  wise  adminis- 
trator. Miss  Voigt  believed  that  self- 
government,  when  it  can  be  made  to 
work,  is  far  superior  to  any  authoritarian 
regime.  It  did  work,  and  it  does  work. 
Today  the  machinery  which  operates  the 
manifold  activities  of  student  life  on  our 
campus  works  with  a  smoothness  and  an 
efficiency  truly  remarkable.  Not  all  the 
credit  should  go  to  Dean  Voigt,  of 
course,  as  she  would  be  the  first  to  in- 
si.st,  but  enough  to  make  it  fair  to  say 
that  it  is  a  part  of  her  monument.  Of 
equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  whili' 
our  Greek-letter  societies  are  now  much 
stronger  and  much  more  healthy  in  every 


As  a  to\en  of  resf^ect  and  as  one 
means  of  ar^Jiotrledging  its  great  in- 
debtedness to  Dea7i  Voigt  for  her  many 
services  in  its  behalf,  the  Ohio  University 
Aliirnni  Association  made  a  contribution 
to  a  memorial  scholarship)  fund  for  the 
late  dean  of  ivomen  instead  of  sending 
a  floral  tribute  for  the  funeral  service. 
We  are  sure  that  Dean  ti'oiild  have 
l^referred  U  this  way. 

-The   Altimni  Secretary 


way  than  they  were  in  iyi.\  they  ,ire 
also  far  less  important.  Today  the  girl 
who  knows  that  her  parents  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  a 
sorority  may  refuse  a  bid  without  heart- 
break. She  knows  that  she  is  assured  of 
a  very  satisfactory  social  life  in  her 
dormitory. 

Miss  Voigt's  interests  .soon  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  compus.  She 
quickly  became  known  in  such  national 
organizations  as  the  National  Association 
of  Deans  of  Women  and  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women, 
where  the  respect  which  she  earned  en- 
hanced the  prestige  of  Ohio  University. 
When  in  IQ.'^'i  the  Association  of  Deans 
of  Women  shattered  precedent  by  elect- 
ing her  president  at  a  time  when  this 
district  of  the  association  was  not  en- 
titled to  such  an  election,  all  of  us  were 
justifiedly  delighted.  I  have  mentioned 
only  a  small  portion  of  Miss  Voigt's 
interests  off  the  campus.  The  list  is  im- 
pressive, and  the  story  deserves  to  be 
told.  But  her  great  work,  after  all,  was 
done  here,  and  her  chief  interest  was  in 
her  girls  at  Ohio  University. 

Those  girls  a  few  years  ago  raised  .'i 
fund  to  have  her  portrait  painted  by  a 
nationally-known  artist.  The  portrait 
now  hangs  in  Lindley  Hall.  Doubtless  the 
University  presently  will  set  up  some 
other  monument  to  her  memory.  I  have 
already  suggested  that  the  fine  organi- 
sation of  student  life  on  the  campus 
will  remain  as  a  permanent  memorial  to 
her. 

But  as  long  as  any  of  Dean  Voigt "s 
girls  are  still  living  the  best  monument 
will  be  certain  memories  that  some  of 
those  girls  will  always  cherish.  What 
they  are  I  don't  know.  It  may  be  that  no 
one  else  will  ever  know.  It  may  be  .some 


DEAN  VOIGT  and 


It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Dean 
Voigt  has  gone.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  passing  of  an  individual  means 
the  passing  of  an  era,  then  Dean 
Voigt's  death  means  the  end  of  a 
great  era  for  Ohio  University.  Her 
life  spanned  the  growth  of  the  Uni- 
versity from  1200  students  in  J  91 3 
to  almost  five  times  that  number. 

She  was  what  is  Xnown  as  a 
great  character.  She  not  only  was  a 
forceful  leader  but  a  ma\er  of  tra- 
dition and  a  person  who  developed 
a  large  following.  Wherever  Dean 
Voigt  is  k.nown,  her  influence  has 
been  felt,  and  her  passing  will  be 
mourned.   We  shall  all  miss  her. 

President  John  C.   Bal{er 


bit  of  solid  common  sense  or  a  word  of 
inspiring  idealism  which  the  girl  heard  in 
some  talk  to  a  group.  Often  it  will  be  a 
sympathetic  attitude  and  a  bit  of  kindly 
advice  during  an  interview  in  the  priv- 
acy of  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 
It  may  be  even  a  well-merited  reproof 
which  the  girl  had  the  good  sense  to 
heed.  Whatver  it  was,  it  had  an  im- 
portant beneficial  influence  on  the  life 
of  some  Ohio  University  coed.  And  that 
sort  of  thing  represents  the  great  oppor- 
tunity and  the  rich  reward  of  any  dean 
of  women  worth  her  salt. 

Whatever  you  did  for  any  one  girl. 
Dean,  was  a  service  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  University  as  a  whole,  even  though 
we  may  never  know  anything  about  it. 
What  you  did  for  the  institution  as  a 
whole  we  do  know  about,  and  we  are 
all  profoundly  grateful.  Thank  you, 
Dean.  Thank  you  very  much! 


M  .\  V  ,      I  'J  '? 
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TEACHER  SHORTAGE 

what's  causing  it  and  what  can  solve  it 


By  Dr.  Margaret  ].  Fehinger 


GRAPH   I— CHILDREN   BORN   IN  OHIO  DURING  TWO  SEPARATE  PERIODS 

Children    born    In    1951    will    be    taught    by    new   teachers    drawn   from   the    population    born    in    1929. 

The   wide    gap    In    birth    rates   graphically   shows    the    lack    of    prospective    new   teachers    for   children 
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TEACHER  shortage!  This  cry  is 
heard  all  over  the  nation  as  well  as 
in  Ohio.  This  shortage  today  presents  a 
crisis.  As  usual  when  a  crisis  is  at  hand 
people  do  two  things — find  someone  or 
something  (in  which  to  blame  the  crisis 
and  search  for  remedies  to  alleviate  the 
difficulty.  Both  have  happened  recently 
in  Ohio.  It  behooves  us  to  stand  back 
and  look  at  the  reasons  for  this  teacher 
shortage  and  then  to  examine  the  steps 
which  are  being  taken  at  Ohio  University 
to  relieve  this  distressing  condition. 

A  comparison  of  birth  rates  over  a 
period  of  years  graphically  shows  one 
reason  for  the  teacher  deficit.  All  con 
ditions  being  equal,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  if  we  have  had  a  high  birth  rate 
in  the  past  10  years  we  should  have  had 
a  relatively  high  birth  rate  22  years 
previously  to  provide  enough  teachers 
during  the  last  decade.  (Twenty-two 
years  is  assumed  to  be  the  average  age 
of  a  newly  graduated  teacher) .  Statistics 
show,  however,  the  inverse  of  this  hy 
pothesis  to  be  true. 

Graph  I  shows  that  the  all-time  high 
birth  rate  of  1951  contrasts  with  a  very 
low  birth  rate  in  1929.  It  is  seen  that 
the  difference  of  about  85,000  means 
that  almost  twice  as  many  children  were 
born  in  1951  as  were  born  in  1929. 
Boys  and  girls  born  in  1946  entered 
school  last  year.  The  birth  rate  in  1946 
was  approximately  .18, 000  more  or  15 
percent  higher  than  in  1924  (the  birth 
year  from  which  last  year's  new  teachers 
were  drawn).  It  is  further  deducted 
from  Graph  I  that  the  unknown  number 
of  children  to  be  born  in  the  next  three 
years  must  draw  teachers  from  the  even 
smaller  birth  rates  of  the  early   1930"s. 

Again,  all  things  being  equal,  there 
just  weren't  enough  prospective  teachers 
born  in  the  years  1923  through  19.^.i  to 
teach  the  children  enrolled  in  school  to- 
day or  future  enrollees  the  next  five  to 
ten  years.  Because  of  the  recent  high 
birth  rates  the  demand  for  new  ele- 
mentary   teachers    in    Ohio    is    conserv- 
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atively  estimated  to  be  2876.  Reports 
from  Ohio  colleges  indicate  an  antici- 
pated supply  of  1720  new  elementary 
teachers,  leaving  an  estimated  shortage 
of  1 1>6  teachers. 

Criticisms  and  misleading  statements 
relative  to  the  training  of  teachers  have 
been  directed  at  various  educational  in- 
stitutions in  Ohio.  The  substance  of 
these  criticisms  is  that  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  not  making  the  required 
effort  to  meet  the  teacher  shortage.  Let's 
look  at  the  record  at  Ohio  University. 

Graph  II  indicates  that  the  number  of 
elementary  certificates  issued  on  the 
basis  of  four  years  of  college  work  has 
increased  in  four  years  (1949-1952) 
from  37  to  160  or  by  332  percent.  The 
number  of  cadet  certificates  issued  on 
the  basis  of  two  years  of  college  prepar- 
ation has  increased  from  19  to  48  or  by 
153  percent.  The  certificate  issued  on  the 
basis  of  three  years  of  college  has  ceased 
to  be  an  important  certificate  since  the 
introduction  of  the  two-year  cadet 
program. 

The  total  number  of  elementary  cer- 
tificates recommended  increased  by  Hft 
or  274  percent.  These  figures  clearly 
indicate  that  Ohio  University  is  making 
substantial  and  successful  efforts  to  pre- 
pare more  and  more  elementary  teachers. 

Beginning  with  the  summer  session  of 
19^3    additional   plans   to   help  the  state 


decrease  the  teacher  shortage  will  be 
introduced.  Graduates  from  liberal  arts 
colleges  with  a  bachelor's  degree  but  lack- 
ing previous  teacher  preparation  may  en- 
roll this  summer  for  1 2  semester  hours  of 
education  in  1 1  weeks.  Courses  will  in- 
clude studies  of  children  and  methods 
of  teaching  in  various  areas  of  learning. 
The  State  Department  of  Education  will 
then  issue  a  temporary  certificate  per- 
mitting the  student  to  teach  for  one 
year. 

During  this  first  teaching  year  a  staff 
member  of  the  College  of  Education  will 
visit  the  student  to  offer  guidance  and 
service.  Each  semester  a  three-hour 
seminar  type  of  course  in  education  will 
be  offered  to  these  temporary  teachers. 
If  the  student's  immediate  public  school 
supervisor  can  testify  at  the  end  of  the 
year  that  his  services  'were  satisfactory', 
the  College  of  Education  may  recom- 
mend that  the  student-teaching  require- 
ment be  waived.  The  completion  of  a 
satisfactory  second  summer's  program  of 
11  weeks  and  12  hours  will  then  entitle 
the  student  to  the  regular  teaching 
certificate.  An  additional  provision 
allows  present  juniors  in  liberal  arts  col- 
leges to  embark  on  the  above  program 
this  summer. 

Because  the  existing  two-year  cadet 
program  is  recommended  by  the  State 
Department   of   Education   as   an   emer- 


gency measure,  Ohio  University  has 
publicized  it  by  letters  to  high  school 
principals  and  guidance  directors,  by 
newspaper  stories  and  radio  news 
"plugs,"  as  well  as  by  increased  visits 
to  high  schools  to  explain  this  program  to 
prospective  teachers. 

Holders  of  secondary  teaching  certifi- 
cates will  be  contacted  to  advise  them 
that  they  may  obtain  an  elementary  cadet 
certificate  by  pursuing  12  hours  of  work 
at  Ohio  University  in  one  11 -week  sum- 
mer session.  The  dual  program  which 
prepared  students  in  four  years  to  teach 
at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary' 
level  will  be  continued  and  further 
publicized. 

High  school  graduates  this  June  will 
be  advised  that  50  scholarships  are  now 
available  for  those  interested  in  the 
elementary  education  program.  Those 
high  school  graduates  with  exceptionally 
good  records  may  now  enroll  for  the 
1 1  -week  summer  session  followed  by  two 
full  semesters  and  a  second  11 -week 
summer  session  to  complete  all  but  four 
hours  of  the  requirements  for  a  cadet 
certificate.  These  four  hours  may  then 
be  completed  by  correspondence  during 
their  first  semester  of  teaching.  Ohio 
University  plans  to  offer  this  cadet  pro- 
gram at  the  Chillicothe,  Portsmouth,  and 
Zanesville  Branches.  Further  assistance 
^contiViued  on  page  24) 
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CAIUS  JULIUS  LACER'S  "bridge  for  eternity"  at  Alcantara,  Spain,  wa; 
built  about  98  A.D.,  and  stands  today  as  a  reminder  o(  the  Romans 
bridge   building   artistry 


By  Pro/.  E.  H.  Gay\ord 


BRIDGES  are  a  part  and  measure  of 
man's  civilization.  They  are  im- 
mortalized in  song  and  story,  and  they 
arc  so  much  a  part  of  our  way  of  life 
that  surely  the  Charon  of  today  would 
extend  his  hand  from  a  toll  booth  at  the 
gate  of  a  bridge  across  the  Styx. 

The  history  of  bridges  begins  with  the 
history  of  man.  The  first  man-made 
bridge  was  probably  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree  placed  across  a  stream  without  bene- 
fit of  abutments,  and  the  beam  bridge 
built  today  can  be  traced  to  this  rude 
beginning.  Horatius  achieved  immortality 
defending  a  descendant  of  the  tree 
bridge.  Built  in  621  B.  C.  by  Romans — 
the  world's  first  great  builders  of  bridges 

its  rough  plank  floor  was  carried  on 
log  beams  supported  by  timber  piles. 

Near  Nimes,  France,  stands  the  famous 
Pont  du  Gard.  Roman  engineers  built  it 
2000  years  ago,  three  tiers  of  stone 
arches  springing  1000  feet  across  the 
valley  to  support  an  aqueduct  1 10  feet 
above  the  river.  At  Segovia,  Spain,  a 
two-tiered  stone  arch  stretches  2500  feet 
to  share  the  spotlight  with  the  Pont  du 
Gard.  War  destroyed  some  of  its  arches 
1400  years  after  it  was  built,  and  Queen 
Isabella  had  them  rebuilt.  Within  .'lOO 
years  the  reconstruction  had  to  be  re- 
newed, but  the  work  of  the  Romans  still 
stood  firm.  The  six  arches  of  a  spec- 
tacular bridge  at  Alcantara,  Spain,  carry 
a  2  5 -foot  roadway  100  feet  above  the 
river.  It  was  built  by  Caius  Julius  Lacer, 
whose  tomb  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  Inscribed  on  the  archway  over  the 
central  pier  are  these  words:  "I  have 
left  a  bridge  for  eternity." 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  repair 
of  bridges  was  incumbent  on  landowners, 
but  the  obligation  was  often  ignored  and 
existing  bridges  fell  into  a  sad  state  of 
disrepair.  The  church  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility as  one  of  its  most  urgent 
charities,  and  for  several-hundred  years 
most  of  the  new  bridges  were  built  by 
religious  orders  and  the  lay  clergy.  But 


it  was  not  until  700  years  after  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  that  a 
new  cycle  of  noteworthy  bridges  began 
with  Old  London  Bridge.  A  stone  arch 
bridge  across  the  Thames,  its  construction 
WAS,  undertaken  in  1176  by  a  priest 
named  Peter  Colechurch,  who  died  be- 
fore its  completion  33  years  later.  Peter 
was  buried  in  a  chapel  over  the  center 
pier.  Old  London  Bridge  stood  for  over 
600  years,  and  six  times  fire  destroyed 
most  of  the  wooden  buildings  which 
straddled  its  roadway.  At  one  time  five 
of  its  arches  were  carried  away  by  floods. 
"London  Bridge  Is  Falling  Down"  is 
said  to  have  been  inspired  by  Old  Lon- 
don Bridge. 

One  year  after  Peter  Colechurch 
began  his  bridge,  another  priest,  St. 
Bcnezet  of  France,  built  a  3000-foot 
bridge  across  the  Rhone  at  Avignon.  It 
was  1 1  years  in  the  building,  and  as  had 
Peter  Colechurch,  St.  Benezet  died  be- 
fore it  was  finished  and  was  buried  in 
its  chapel.  His  bridge  is  remembered  in 
the  folk  song  "Sur  le  Pont  d' Avignon". 
In  general,  medieval  bridges  were  pat- 
terned after  those  of  the  Romans.  Pier 
foundations  were  either  loose  stones  piled 
in  the  river  bed  or  timber  piles  support- 
ing a  submerged  timber  grillage  on  which 
the  stone  pier  was  built. 

During  the  Renaissance,  bridge  build- 
ing gradually  passed  from  the  hands  of 
the  priests.  A  significant  event  dur- 
ing this  period  was  the  publication  in 
1638  of  Galileo's  Dialogues  on  the  New 
Sciences.  Galileo's  inquiry  into  the 
strength  of  materials  opened  the  door  to 
a  new  understanding  of  the  behavior  of 
structures,  and  not  only  gave  the  impetus 
but  determined  the  direction  of  investi- 


^This  article  is  a  condensation  of  Pro- 
fessor Gaylord's  Faculty  Lecture  of  the 
same  title  which  was  given  in  the  cur- 
rent Faculty  Lecture  series.  For  more 
about   the  author,   see  The  Faculty.,) 


gations  with  which  mathematicians  and 
physicists  busied  themselves  during  the 
next  century.  Establishment  in  Paris  in 
1716  of  the  Departement  de  Ponts  et 
Chaussees  stimulated  application  of 
science  to  bridge  building. 

By  1775  iron  smelting  had  grown  to 
a  sizable  industry  in  Coalbrookdale  on 
the  Severn,  and  when  the  citizens  did 
away  with  their  ferry,  they  built 
Europe's  first  cast-iron  bridge.  Twenty 
years  later  an  American  named  James 
Finley  built  the  world's  first  suspension 
bridge  with  level  floor,  and  within  10 
years  about  40  more  had  been  built  in 
the  United  States.  All  of  them  used 
wrought-iron  chains  for  suspension 
cables,  and  except  for  a  244-foot  span 
over  the  Merrimac  at  Newburyport. 
were  relatively  short.  But  by  182')  a  not 
able  'i  10-foot  suspension  bridge  had  been 
built  across  the  Menai  Straits  in  Wales 
by  Thomas  Telford,  a  Scottish  engineer. 

Then  in  1845  another  Scotsman  faced 
a  problem  posed  by  the  development  of 
the  steam  locomotive.  Robert  Stephenson, 
whose  father,  George,  pioneered  the 
steam  locomotive,  was  commissioned  to 
bridge  the  Menai  Straits  for  a  railroad. 
Except  for  the  suspension  type,  conven- 
tional bridges  of  the  time  were  un- 
suited  for  long  spans  and  Stephenson 
thought  the  suspension  bridge  too  flex- 
ible for  railroad  traffic.  He  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  beam  in  the  form  of  a  rec- 
tangular wrought-iron  tube  through 
which  trains  would  run  as  if  in  a  tunnel, 
with  suspension  chains  as  auxiliary 
support. 

Here  was  the  germ  of  the  suspension 
bridge  stiffening  truss  used  only  five 
years  later  by  John  Roebling.  Two  par- 
allel continuous  tubes  each  HOO-feet 
long,  supported  on  two  abutments  and 
three  piers,  make  up  the  superstructure 
of  Stephenson's  Brittania  Bridge.  The 
suspension  chains  were  omitted  when 
tests  on  a  one-sixth  scale  model  showed 
them  to  be  unnecessary. 
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John  Rocbling  became  interested  in 
suspension  bridges  when  he  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Berlin's  Royal  Polytechnic 
School,  and  he  wrote  his  graduation 
thesis  on  the  subject.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  when  he  was  25.  In  1846, 
fifteen  years  later,  he  was  one  of  several 
engineers  asked  to  report  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  railway  bridge  across  the 
Niagara.  From  Roebling's  report  we 
read:  "Although  the  question  of  apply- 
ing the  principle  of  suspension  to  rail- 
road bridges  has  been  disposed  of  in 
the  negative  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson, 
1  am  bold  enough  to  say  that  this  cele- 
brated engineer  has  not  at  all  succeeded 
in  the  solution  of  his  problem."  When 
it  was  announced  that  Roebling  would 
build  a  railroad  suspension  bridge  with 
a  span  of  82 1  feet,  engineers  all  over  the 
world  were  skeptical.  Stephenson  said  in 
a  letter  to  Roebling:  "If  your  bridge  suc- 
ceeds, mine  is  a  magnificent  blunder." 
The  Niagara  bridge  did  succeed,  and  was 
followed  by  others,  until  finally  in  188.^ 
Roebling  astonished  the  world  with  the 
1600-foot  span  of  his  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

The  truss,  which  was  partly  respon- 
sible for  Roebling's  success,  first  at- 
tained a  high  state  of  development  in  the 
United  States.  Covered  wooden  bridges 
that  were  a  combination  of  arch  and 
truss  had  been  built  since  medieval  days, 
and  early  American  bridges  used  the 
same  principle.  Gradually  the  assisting 
arch  came  to  assume  a  less  important 
role  in  American  bridges  and  finally  dis- 
appeared.  Enterprising  Yankee  builders 

BRIHANIA  TUBULAR   BRIDGE,  constructed   in 
Wolos   in    1850,   first   long-span   railroad    bridge 


GOLDEN  GATE  BRIDGE,  completed  in  1937, 
has  a  main  span  of  4200  leet.  it  is  o  fitting 
tribute  to  the  modern  bridge  engineer-scientist 
and    a    monument    to    his    pioneering    precursor 


patented  the  truss  forms  they  invented, 
and  between  1820  and  1850  five  such 
patents  were  issued  in  New  England. 
All  of  these  trusses  were  built  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  forces  to  which  their 
parts  were  subjected.  Their  designers 
brought  such  experience  and  judgment 
as  they  could  to  their  aid,  and  that  was 
the  best  that  could  be  done.  But  in  1847, 
Squire  Whipple  of  Utica  published  a 
book  entitled  A  Worl{  on  Bridge  Build- 
ing and  achieved  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  to  correctly  and  adequately 
analyze  the  forces  in  a  truss. 

The  relatively  inexpensive  steel  which 
came  with  the  invention  of  Bessemers 
converter  in  1856,  and  of  the  open 
hearth  a  few  years  later,  together  with 
the  development  of  the  truss,  made  pos- 
sible a  bridge  which  amazed  the  world 
fully  as  much  as  had  its  contemporary 
in  Brooklyn.  The  longest  cantilever  span 
yet  built  was  only  495  feet  when  in 
1881  the  London  firm  of  Baker  and 
Fowler  astounded  the  world  with  their 
design  for  a  double  track  railroad  canti- 
lever bridge  to  cross  the  Firth  of  Forth 
in  two  main  spans  each  1700-feet  long. 
Another  contemporary  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  was  built  by  James  Eads  across 
the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis.  The  unprece- 
dented size  of  its  great  cast  steel 
.irches — a  center  span  of  520  feet  with 
flanking  spans  of  502  feet  —  met  with 
skepticism,  and  its  successful  completion 
was  hailed  as  a  milestone  in  bridge 
engineering. 

From  Eads'  arches  to  the  1650-foot 
arch  across  the  Sydney  Harbor  and  from 
Roebling's  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  the  4200- 
foot  suspension  bridge  across  the  Golden 
Gate  there  is  a  span  of  only  60  years. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  the  accelerated 
evolution  of  bridges  during  the  last  cen- 
tur>-  goes  to  the  men  who  framed  the 
.science  begun  by  Galileo,  but  it  would 
have  been  impossible  without  men  of 
vision  and  courage  like  Eads  .ind  Baker 
.md  Fowler  and  Roebling.  Nor  could  it 


likely  have  been  achieved  without  the 
disaster  and  great  personal  tragedy 
which  sometimes  attend  man's  effort  to 
build  greater  than  his  predecessors.  More 
than  one  bridge  engineer  has  seen  his 
dream  and  even  his  whole  career  come 
to  naught  in  the  wreckage  of  his  bridge. 
One  of  nature's  most  destructive  forces 
has  plagued  bridge  builders  even  to  the 
present  day.  In  1 879  only  two  years  after 
its  completion,  a  bridge  across  Scotland's 
Firth  of  Tay  fell  victim  to  a  gale.  Thir- 
teen of  its  84  truss  spans  were  blown 
from  their  piers,  carrying  with  them  a 
train  and  its  seventy-odd  passengers.  The 
shock  of  the  disaster  was  so  great  that 
Sir  Thomas  Bouch,  its  designer  and 
builder,  died  within  the  year. 

From  the  day  in  1940  when  it  was 
opened  to  traffic,  the  Tacoma  Bridge — 
much  slenderer  than  any  suspension 
bridge  before  it — developed  a  distressing 
habit  of  oscillating,  even  in  a  gentle 
wind,  in  vertical  waves  which  occasion- 
ally attained  an  amplitude  of  five  feet. 
An  irreverent  public  christened  the 
bridge  "Galloping  Gertie."  Aerodynamic 
instability,  a  phenomenon  familiar  to 
aeronautical  engineers  but  heretofore  not 
a  recognized  factor  in  bridge  design,  fin- 
ally downed  the  Tacoma  Bridge  six 
months  after  its  completion.  Leon  Mois- 
seiff  had  designed  many  successful 
bridges,  and  his  Tacoma  bridge  testifies 
that  bridge  engineers  of  today  must  be 
pioneers  if  the  bridges  of  tomorrow  are 
to  be  built.  But  even  pioneers  set  out 
on  paths  worn  by  earlier  pioneers,  and 
the  present  high  state  of  development 
in  bridge  engineering  is  the  sum  total  of 
more  than  2000  years  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  men  like  Colechurch,  St.  Benezet, 
Telford.  Stephenson,  Eads,  Baker,  Fow- 
ler, Roebling,  and  thousands  of  others. 
For  each  of  them  —  yes,  and  even  for 
Bouch  and  for  MoisseifF  —  it  can  be 
truly  written  as  in  the  inscription  on 
Caius  Julius  Lacer's  bridge:  "I  have  left 
a  bridge  for  eternity." 

Page  nine 


New  Gl  Joe  gets  a  Bill  and  vet  group  grows 


The  New  Veteran 


T' 


■'HE  beachhead  that  GIs  (49  of  them 
-L  at  Ohio  University)  estabUshed  on 
college  campuses  all  over  the  nation  in 
the  Fall  of  1944  has  never  been  relin- 
quished. 

That  small  perimeter  force  spread 
rapidly  into  a  full  invasion  that  doubled 
college  enrollments  and  left  a  permanent 
influence  (for  good,  most  teachers  and 
administrators  agree)  on  higher  educa- 
tion. The  buildup  lasted  three  years,  held 
steady  for  a  semester  or  two,  then  began 
to  recede,  as  the  invaders  obtained  their 
individual  objectives  and  pulled  out. 

But  even  today  at  Ohio  University, 
almost  eight  years  after  V-E  Day  and 
V-J  Day,  there  are  still  more  than  200 
student  veterans  enrolled  under  Public 
Law  346  and  for  disabled  vets  PL  16, 
which  classifies  them  broadly  as  World 
War  II  vets.  Most  of  them,  however, 
came  in  on  the  tag  end  of  World  War 
II,  some  serving  as  part  of  the  occupa- 
tion forces  in  Japan  and  Germany. 

There  were  no  education  and  training 
benefits  for  men  and  women  whose  mili- 
tary service  fell  between  July  25,  1947, 
and  June  27,  1950,  the  period  prior  to 
the  Korean  conflict  considered  "peace- 
time." Education  benefits  under  the 
Korean  GI  Bill  became  effective  Aug.  20, 
1952,  with  anyone  in  service  after  June 
27,  1950,  eligible.  Generally  speaking, 
the  final  date  to  enter  an  education  or 
training  program  under  the  World  War 
II  GI  Bill  was  July  25,  1951. 

As  the  ranks  of  the  World  War  II 
student  veterans  thinned  to  company 
size,  as  their  perimeter  shrank,  their 
brothers — sometimes  literally  so — began 
to  arrive  at  Ohio  University. 

These  are  the  new  veterans  —  the 
"Korean  vets." 

The    "old    men"   of   World    War    II 


still  outnumber  slightly  their  younger 
brothers  under  the  Korean  GI  Bill  PL 
5 SO  and  PL  894,  the  latter  for  disabled 
vets.  But  the  Korean  veterans  are  gain- 
ing. Less  than  a  hundred  last  September, 
they  have  increased  to  168  (including 
four  women),  and  a  steady,  if  not  spec- 
t.icular,  buildup  is  expected,  says  Dr. 
Victor  Whitehouse,  coordinator  of  vet- 
erans affairs  since  the  Spring  of  1945. 

The  latest  count  on  World  War  II 
vets  shows  213  at  Ohio  University,  a 
fraction  of  the  peak  3096  reached  dur- 
ing 1947-48.  Then  almost  every  man  on 
campus  was  a  veteran,  classrooms  bulged, 
and  Nissen  huts  and  temporary  housing 
mushroomed. 

The  new  GI  Bill  student  will  never 
compare  in  the  number  of  him  with  the 
World  War  II  student  veteran  so  long 
as  our  global  war  remains  cold.  How 
does  he  compare  otherwise? 

First,  he's  younger.  The  new  vet, 
whether  he  did  his  hitch  in  Korea,  else- 
where overseas,  or  in  the  United  States, 
is  about  21  or  22  years  old — four  or 
five  years  younger  than  the  World  War 
II  vet.  He  went  in  service  younger,  got 
out  quicker  than  his  counterpart  did  10 
years  ago. 

Few  of  the  new  vets  had  been  in  col- 
lege prior  to  their  military  service,  but 
many  educations  were  interrupted  by 
World  War  II  service. 

Being  younger,  fewer  of  the  Korean 
student  veterans  are  married.  Today 
there's  no  waiting  list  for  apartments  in 
Vets  Village,  the  housing  project  that 
the  University  built  out  by  the  Airport 
to  provide  homes  for  several  hundred 
married  student  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies after  World  War  II.  Even  now, 
though.  Vets  Village,  with  its  converted 


THERE  ARE  FEWER  married  student  veterans 
today  than  there  were  after  World  War  II, 
but  interesting  exceptions  are  John  and  Dorothy 
Randall.  Both  are  students  under  the  Korean 
Bill.  Both  were  in  the  Air  Force.  Natives  of 
Fraieysburg,  they  met  and  married  while  in 
service.  Now  they  take  turns  going  to  classes, 
for    someone     has     to     mind     Dorothy     Rebecca 


barracks,  prefabs,  and  trailers,  is  a  thriv- 
ing community. 

In  the  classroom,  the  Korean  vet  is 
showing  signs  of  the  same  sort  of  appli- 
cation and  attitude  that  marked  his  pre- 
cursor— who  offered  a  lot  and  expected 
as  much,  who  welcomed  the  sound,  re- 
jected the  hollow,  who  respected  higher 
education  but  talked  back  to  it. 

Maybe  it's  because  he  is  younger,  may- 
be because  he's  not  married,  but  the  new 
vet  isn't  as  intense  or  as  much  in  a  hurry 
as  the  student  veteran  was  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  The  latter  sometimes  worked 
up  an  eagerness  for  an  end  that  clouded 
the  importance  of  the  means. 

But  even  though  younger  ,the  Korean 
vet,  like  the  World  War  II  vet,  is  more 
serious,  more  mature  than  the  college 
student  straight  from  high  school.  He's 
had  the  leavening  experience  of  military 
service,  and  in  some  cases  he  has  seen 
things  that  man  wasn't  meant  to  see. 

He  has  helped  write  history  and  re- 
write geography.  He's  a  political  realist: 
he  knows  that  what  he  did  had  to  be 
done  and  was  worth  the  doing  —  even 
though  he  has  had  frustrating  moments 
when  he  felt  he  was  but  a  pawn  in  the 
political  scheme  of  things.  He  stands  a 
little  in  awe  of  science,  that  at  once 
strived  to  destroy  him  and  worked  fever- 
ishly to  keep  him  alive. 

The  student  veteran  is  a  permanent 
part — in  any  practical  look  at  the  future 
— of  the  college  scene.  Because  of  the 
unnatural  nature  of  his  creation  every- 
one wishes  he  didn't  have  to  b\  But 
colleges  know  from  experience  that  he 
is  a  good  student,  a  good  influen;-,  and 
they  are  glad  to  have  him. 


Page  ten 


The    Ohio    Alumnus 


KOREA 


What  Kind  of  a  War  Is  It? 


OF  the  University's  current  168  stu- 
dent veterans  who  have  been  in 
service  sometime  since  the  beginning  ot 
the  Korean  conflict,  some  36  were  in 
combat  or  in  the  combat  area.  Among 
tliese  were  10  Navy  men  and  a  couple 
from  the  Air  Force.  The  rest  were  in 
the  Army  or  the  Marine  Corps,  where 
\v,ir  can  be  not  only  the  mechanics  of 
killing,  but  also  mud  and  cold,  hunger 
.md  sleepless  watches,  C-rations  and 
"chicken."  It's  sometimes  a  tediousness 
that  gnaws  the  mind  into  madness,  other 
times  a  nightmare  of  sight  and  sound 
that  maybe  shouldn't  be  described  if  it 
could  be. 

The  A/iunnus  asked  five  of  these 
frontline  soldiers  what  kind  of  a  w.ir  it 
IS  that  they  helped  fight  in  Korea. 
These  five  are  the  American  soldier  in 
Korea  who  clawed  his  way  out  of  the 
shallow,  desperate  perimeter  at  Pusan, 
on  up  the  Korean  peninsula  past  the  .i8th 
Parallel,  and  pushed  the  enemy  back  to- 
ward the  Yalu,  before  the  Red  hordes 
from  China  crashed  down  upon  him. 
They're  the  American  soldier  in  Korea 
in  whose  mind  is  burned  strange  names 
and  places  and  a  stranger  enemy  that 
make  up  a  strange  war. 

The  five  agreed  pretty  much  that 
politically  it  was  a  doubtful  cause:  "A 
useless  war  the  way  they're  fighting  it 
...  lot  of  resentment  (and)  feeling  we 
didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  Korea 
.  .  .  didn't  know  what  we  were  fighting 
for  .  .  .  but  had  faith  in  Uncle  Sam." 
But  a  strong  dissenting  opinion  said: 
"Deep  down  majority  knew  why  they 
were  in  Korea  .  .  .  either  fight  them 
there  or  someplace  else  later  .  .  .  maybe 
in  the  United  States." 

Tactically  we  might  have  made  some 
mistakes  ("We  moved  too  fast;  guerrillas 
and  North  Korean  units  got  behind  us.") 
and,  four  of  the  five  believed  that  most 
GIs  felt  the  UN  should  go  all  out  or  go 
home:  "Eighty  percent  of  the  GIs  were 


against  MacArthur's  being  relieved  .  .  . 
believed  in  his  plan  for  hitting  enemy 
supplies  in  Manchuria."  The  dissenting 
opinion  on  this  said  "if  they  go  all  out, 
they'll  have  to  go  all  the  way  through 
China." 

The  five  unanimously  damned  the  ter- 
rain and  the  weather,  generally  ap- 
plauded their  equipment,  gave  a  grudg- 
ing compliment  to  the  food  ("Sometimes 
a  cook  tent  was  near  enough  to  frontline 
bunkers  that  we  could  walk  to  it  for  a 
hot  meal  once  a  day.") 

They  found  little  griping,  nothing 
serious:  "Can't  recall  gripes  .  .  .  too 
busy  fighting  ...  I  don't  even  have  any 
bad  memories  of  C-rations." 

None  knew  of  any  ammunition  short- 
age nor  heard  any  rumors  of  such. 

The  five  almost  agreed  that  morale 
was  good  among  American  fighting  men 
in  Korea :  "Morale  was  good  even  in  the 
early  days  when  things  looked  so  bad 
for  the  UN."  But  another  said:  "Before 
the  rotation  plan  we  couldn't  see  an  end 
to  it  all  .  .  .  could  have  sat  there  years." 

The  American  soldier  in  Korea  doesn't 
underestimate  his  strange  enemy,  and  for 
purposes  of  appraisal  he  tends  to  divide 
him  into  two  classifications.  North  Kor- 
ean and  Chinese:  "Chinese  are  more 
like  an  army  .  .  .  uses  tactics  .  .  .  North 
Korean  is  tougher  than  Chinese  because 
he  is  fighting  for  his  land  .  .  .  both  more 
patient  than  American  .  .  .  they  place 
no  value  on  human  life,  their  own  or  the 
other  fellow's."  But  one  of  the  five  said 
he  knew  of  an  instance  where  Chinese 
troops  had  captured  UN  troops,  dis- 
armed them  and  turned  them  loose. 

The  American  soldier  has  a  healthy 
respect  for  his  Republic  of  Korea  allies 
•md  the  other  UN  troops:  "The  Korean 
Marine  Corps  is  about  as  good  as  our 
own  Marines  ...  all  the  UN  units  I  saw 
were  made  up  of  good  fighting  men,  es- 
pecially the  French  and  Greeks  ...  I 
was  glad  to  have  them  along." 


The  five  student  veterans  of  the 
Korean  fighting  whose  opinions  and  ex- 
periences make  up  this  article  are: 

MicH.\EL  Careno,  of  North  Olm- 
stead,  who  spent  nine  months  in  Korea, 
most  of  the  time  as  a  squad  leader  in  a 
mortar  platoon,  three  months  with  an  in- 
telligence and  reconnaissance  unit.  He 
lists  his  outfit  as  Co.  A,  15th  Inf.  Reg., 
3rd  Div.  He  helped  train  South  Korean 
soldiers  in  Japan  before  going  to  Korea, 
and  there  had  two  South  Koreans  in  his 
squad. 

Peter  Croitoru,  native  of  Rumania 
who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1947 
via  Yugoslavia,  Austria,  and  Germany. 
He  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
last  year  while  still  in  service  and  lists 
Cleveland  as  his  hometown.  In  the  first 
group  to  leave  the  United  States  for 
Korea  after  the  fighting  started,  he  went 
into  the  defense  of  Pusan  and  as  leader 
of  a  mortar  squad  fought  with  the  2nd 
Division  almost  to  the  Yalu.  Once 
trapped  with  a  company  of  180,  he  was 
one  of  30  to  survive. 

W.^LTER  Fisher,  from  Toronto,  Ohio. 
Served  10  months  in  Korea  with  2nd 
Bn.,  7th  Reg.,  1st  Marine  Div.  Fought 
from  Inji  to  Hill  1052,  where  the  line  was 
stabilised  for  the  peace  talks  and  where 
It  is  today.  Leader  of  a  rifle  squad  in  Ko- 
rea, the  20-year-old  veteran  was  in  service 
eight  months  before  going  to  Korea. 

Hugh  Joslin,  of  Conneaut,  landed  at 
Wonsan  and  was  in  the  UN  drive  to- 
ward the  Yalu.  Of  his  three  and  one-half 
years  in  service,  nine  months  were  in 
Korea.  He  holds  the  Bronze  Star, 
awarded  for  saving  a  buddy  who  fell 
through  the  ice  during  a  river  crossing. 
He  served  with  Hq.  Co.,  1st  Bn.,  7th 
Regimental  Combat  Team,  3rd  Div.  One 
of  the  married  men  among  the  new  vets, 
he  is  the  father  of  an  eight-months-old 
daughter.  He  is  a  brother  of  Alan  Jos- 
lin, "50,  World  War  II  veteran. 

Rich.^rd  Mullen,  of  Lorain,  was 
four  years  in  the  Marines,  a  year  of  that 
time  in  Korea.  He  was  in  the  Inchon 
landing  and  the  seizure  of  Seoul  and 
Wonsan.  Serving  with  the  1st  Tank  Bn. 
of  the  1st  Marine  Division,  he  was  in 
the  fighting  march  out  of  the  Chosen 
Reservoir  area  after  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist intervention. 


A    UNANIMOUS   damn  (or  the  ler 


and   the   weather 


German  Youth  Movements 


By  Edmund  Hecht 


THE  judgment  that  German  youth 
receives  today  from  foreign  observers 
often  betrays  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
its  position  during  pre-war  and  war 
times  and  little  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on  in  Germany  at  present. 

I  shall  try  to  cast  some  light  on  this 
subject  and  thus  plead  for  understanding 
before  criticism. 

In  1933,  when  Hitler  took  over  the 
responsibilities  for  Germany's  affairs,  all 
free  German  youth  movements  had  to 
make  their  choice — either  face  dissolution 
by  the  Nazis  or  subscribe  to  the  new 
banners.  Many  preferred  to  try  out  the 
new  masters  and  dropped  out  later,  if 
they  still  could.  The  "Fuehrer"  had  soon 
backed  up  the  National  Socialist  youth 
movement  by  special  youth  legislation 
that  made  the  participation  in  its  activi- 
ties compulsory. 


EDMUND  HECHT  writes  from 
personal  experience  when  he 
tells  about  the  German  youth 
movements  under  first  Hitler  and 
then  the  East  Germany  Communist 
regime.  A  native  of  a  small  town 
(Brunsbuettelkoog)  at  the  west 
locks  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  exchange 
student  Hecht  has  been  at  Ohio 
University  since  September,  1952. 
Before  coming  here  he  attended 
Kiel  and  Innsbruck  universities.  An 
English  major  planning  to  teach  in 
high  school,  he  will  return  to  Ger- 
many in  September,  but  hopes  to 
come  back  to  Ohio  University  to 
take  his  degree. 


Two  or  three  weekly  attendances  of 
National  Socialist  youth  programs  were 
enforced  by  the  law  for  every  youth  from 
the  age  of  10  on.  At  14  a  transfer  took 
place  from  the  child's  organization  called 
Deutsches  ]ungvol\  to  the  adolescent 
units  named  after  their  leader  Hitler 
Jugend.  After  the  age  of  18,  in  case  of  a 
successful  indoctrination,  one  was  event- 
ually initiated  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  Party. 

The  Nazi  youth  movement  definitely 
had  many  outward  attributes  that  were 
apt  to  captivate  the  spirit  of  the  un- 
critical youth.  The  authorities  did  not 
spare  any  means  to  make  the  life  in  it 
interesting  for  minors,  who  could  not 
recognize  the  purpose  behind  it.  To 
spend  money  plentifully  for  the  youth 
organization  meant  a  safe  investment  of 
it  in  Germany's  future. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  party  leadership 
to  withdraw  the  children  as  much  and  as 
early  as  possible  from  the  parental — that 
frequently  meant  conservative  or  even 
reactionary — influence.  Huxley's  life  in 
the  Brave  New  World  has  definitely  had 
its  realization  in  Germany  with  only  a 
slight  difference  in  degree.  The  alienation 
of  parents  and  children  achieved  by  the 
Nazis  was  often  perfect. 

Another  aim  the  Nazi  demagogues  had 


in  mind  and  consequently  put  into  prac- 
tice was  the  indoctrination  of  the  youth 
with  the  Nazi  ideology,  which  in  the 
ideal  case  would  take  the  place  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  "Fuehrer"  repre- 
sented the  surrogate  for  God  (he  had  the 
advantage  of  being  tangible)  and  instead 
of  the  plain  cross  we  had  the  one  with 
hooks. 

A  further  task  that  should  not  be 
understated  was  the  kindling  of  the 
omnipresent  flame  of  human  conceited- 
ness  to  the  blaze  that  we  today  call  the 
"master-race  complex." 

Finally,  on  a  more  practical  level, 
the  Nazi  youth  organizations  provided  a 
well-organized  pre-military  training  pro- 
gram. Shooting  exercises  were  introduced 
from  the  very  beginning  for  the  boys. 
For  the  fairer  sex  a  good  portion  of 
utilitarian  emancipation  had  to  be  adver- 
tised to  thus  prepare  the  ground  for  later 
auxiliary  services.  The  stress  being  on  the 
procreative  role  of  the  woman,  produc- 
tive maternity  became  glorified  and  dec- 
orated, having  political  fanaticism  as  its 
only  rival  virtue. 

This  gigantic  demagogic  system  stood 
under  the  supervision  of  people  who 
were  none  the  less  convinced  of  their 
own  appropriateness  and  none  the  better 
equipped  than  their  idol   Adolf  Hitler. 


YOUTH   marchers  parade  (or  Hitler.    From  the   balcony   Hitler  salutes  the  Hitler  Youths  parading  In 
front  of  the   Deutschen   Hofes  during  the   10th  Nazi   Party  Congress  festivities  In  1938  Acme  photo 
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West  German  Youth  wants  no  part  of  the  Red  order  that  in  essence  is  a  return  to  Hitlerism 


The  best  qualiticatum  could  he  slimvn  b\' 
a  simple  jaivohl. 

At  first,  service  in  the  Nazi  youth 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  mere  continuation 
of  my  childhood  games,  though  on  a 
more  realistic  basis.  Who  as  a  boy  has 
not  enjoyed  playing  soldier  at  one  time 
or  another?  However  the  compulsion 
standing  behind  the  organization  only 
too  soon  caused  the  natural  reaction 
comparable  to  that  of  a  young  animal 
deprived  of  its  wont  liberty.  In  addi- 
tion, the  choice  of  leaders  did  not  in 
crease  my  sympathy  and  esteem  for  the 
National  Socialist  idea  itself.  The  lack 
of  intelligence — even  that  little  required 
of  a  non-thinking  wheel  in  a  command 
■ipparatus  -could  not  always  be  hidden 
behind  a  big  lip.  The  most  influential 
power  saving  me  from  the  then  popular 
insanity  was  the  education  I  received 
at  home.  Though  I  admired  my  brother 
in  his  uniform  and  function  as  a  profes- 
.•;tonal  officer  of  the  Deutsch  Luftwajfe,  I 
could  not  take  his  side  in  the  heated 
discussions  and  discrepancies  that  regu- 
larly occurred  during  the  leaves  he  spent 
at  home.  These  are  actually  some  of  my 
most  unpleasant  childhood  recollections- 

Finally  in  1944  I.  together  with  all 
boys  over  1 4  years  of  age  from  my  home 
town,  had  to  dig  anti-tank  and  infantry 
ditches  in  the  utmost  part  of  North 
Germany,  while  witnessing  Allied  Air 
Force  Units  flying  into  the  country  da\- 
by  day  in  squadrons  of  hundreds  for 
hours  and  hours.  Then  I  began  to  realize 
that  the  prediction  my  father  had  made 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  (and 
his  conviction  that  could  not  be  shaken 
by  any  momentary  German  victory) 
would  come  true:  we  were  going  to  lose 
— rather — we  had  lost  the  war.  And  yet 
being  tied  up  like  anybody  else  in  the 
shrewd  system  of  Gestapo  supervision. 
I  had  to  be  silent  and  passively  await  the 
end.  It  is  easy  for  people  outside  ot 
Germany  to  express  the  reproach,  "Why 
did  you  not  help  to  overthrow  it  or  at 
least  work  against  the  system?" 

After  the  political  parties  in  \^)}}— 
already  under  threat — had  tolerated  the 
open  breach  of  their  democratic  rights 
there  was  no  chance  to  be  successful 
against  the  government,  whereas  the 
strong  probability  of  risking  one's  lite 
existed.  We  were  caught  in  a  deadly 
labyrinth  that  had  to  be  broken  into  from 
outside  to  free  the  survivors. 

Barely  had  this  been  accomplished  be- 
fore the  maze  had  been  reestablished  in 
that  part  of  Germany  under  Communist 
rule.  And.  as  did  Hitler,  the  new  mas- 
ters of  East  Germany  early  set  about 
capturing  the  minds  and  bodies  of  Ger- 
man youth.  I  vividly  saw  this  system  at 
work  when  in  19^0  the  East  German 
government  invited  young  people  from 
all  over  the  world  to  come  and  visit  their 


Third  Communist  World  Youth  Festival. 
Together  with  some  students  from  my 
high  school  I  went  to  observe  it  and  to 
make  up  my  mind  unprejudiced  by  any 
press  comments.  What  I  saw  was  de- 
lecting, like  a  journey  back  into  our 
recent  inglorious  past.  Uniforms,  brass 
bands  and  parading  units,  commands  and 
the  face  of  the  mass  distorted  from 
fanaticism.  The  setup  of  Young  Pioneers 
from  10  to  14,  Free  German  Youth 
from  14  to  18,  and  the  Sozialistische 
Einheitspartei  (Socialist  Union  Party) 
from  18  years  on  appeared  to  be  only 
too  familiar  to  me.  "Germans  come  to- 
gether at  one  table"  or  "Hail  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  the  mother  of  all  peaceloving 
nations"  were  slogans  I  heard  over  and 
over  again.  The  general  uncritical  accept 
ance  of  a  system  exactly  like  the  one 
responsible  for  the  ruination  of  our  coun- 
try struck  me  as  idiotic.  It  was  deplor- 
able how  little  I  still  had  in  common 
with  those  boys  and  girls,  who  were  as 
German  as  I.  There  was  absolutely  no 
basis  for  a  discussion  among  us,  because 
we  even  disagreed  on  such  fundamental 
concepts  as  "freedom."  We  seemed  to 
talk  in  different  languages,  though  wc 
both  spoke  German. 

The  East  German  propaganda  machine 
had  done  a  tremendous  job  of  mass 
stupefaction.  The  ideas  daily  conveyed 
by  the  press,  spread  out  by  the  East 
German  radio  network,  and  taught  in 
school  had  not  failed  their  expected  effect 
upon  the  people.  As  far  as  the  East 
German  Youth  organization  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  legislation  enforcing 
membership.  However,  those  unwilling 
to  conform  are  labeled  as  enemies  of  the 
peace  and  traitors  of  "the  good  cause  of 
the  people"  Furthermore,  nobodv  with 


nut  a  sufficient  degree  of  party  affiliation 
and  indoctrination  would  ever  find  a  job. 
Without  it  one  would  not  even  be  able 
to  finish  high  school,  because  the  poli- 
tical training  in  schools  requires  an  un- 
critical indentification  with  and  appraisal 
of  the  Communist  philosophy.  As  one  of 
the  guides  who  was  at  our  disposal  dur- 
ing tiie  stay  in  Berlin  indicated,  he  had 
to  join  the  Free  German  Youth  in  order 
to  obtain  permission  to  serve  as  a  dock 
worker  for  one  year  before  being  ad- 
mitted, as  a  reward,  to  an  East  Germany 
University  to  study  veterinary  medicine. 

This  method  of  exerting  an  indirect 
pressure  proves  to  have  a  diabolic  effi- 
ciency. Its  results  exceed  those  of  the 
Nazi  methods,  even  though  the  Com- 
munists still  keep  up  the  phrase  of  a 
"voluntary  membership." 

The  Communist  system  of  supervision 
guarantees  a  perfect  conformity  of  the 
mass.  George  Orwell's  pessimistic  Utopia 
lives  in  East  Germany,  as,  supposedly, 
it  does  in  all  Communist  satellite  coun- 
tries. In  this  relation,  the  nearly  8.500.- 
000  dead  and  missing  Germans  of  the 
last  war  have  lost  their  lives  without 
even  preparing  the  seeding  ground  for  a 
better  cause  than  the  one  they  were 
driven  into  death  for. 

As  the  East  Germany  Communists  ape 
the  manner  and  means  of  Hitler  in  their 
approach  to  youth,  what's  happening  to 
youth  in  that  other  part  of  a  partitioned 
Germany — a  part  allied  in  objectives  and 
practices  with  the  other  democratic  na- 
tions of  the  West. 

West  German  youth  organizations  to- 
day have  developed  in  a  variety  charac- 
teristic for  a  free  basis  of  growth.  They 
arc  voluntary  assemblies  of  people  who 
f'next  pa^e  I 


HISTORY    repeats    itself    as    the    biggest    parade    in    Berlin    since    the    goose-stepping    days    of    Hitler 
moves    post   the    reviewing    stand    in    Berlin's    East   Zone   during    the   Communists'    youth    rally   in    1950 
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think  that  they  can  justly  sacrifice  some 
of  their  personal  liberties  to  achieve  by 
combined  strength  goals  they  have  in 
common.  But  the  basic  democratic  idea 
of  the  freedom  of  the  individual  is  under- 
lying. These  organizations  seek  cooper- 
ation with  parents.  They  to  a  certain 
extent  take  over  the  constructive  guid- 
ance of  the  interests  of  the  youth  where 
the  parental  education  falls  short.  Boys 
and  girls  gain  a  training  in  community 
life  and  group  interaction  on  the 
principle  of  peaceful  toleration  and 
understanding.  Youth  organizations  help 
to  prepare  them  for  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  future  citizens  of  the 
country.  The  fostering  of  international 
understanding  by  means  of  exchanges 
and  meetings  has  become  very  effective. 
It  is  a  wonderful  experience  when  travel- 
ling in  Europe  today  to  see  young  people 
from  all  over  the  world  making  friends 
with  one  another  and  trying  to  under- 
stand each  other  within  their  respective 
nationality  contexts.  The  peaceful  battle 
that  is  still  being  fought  by  the  European 
politicians  and  economists  seems  already 
to  be  won  by  the  European  youth. 

To  draw  the  conclusion  from  my  ex- 
periences with  youth  organization  under 
an  absolute  perspective :  Communist  and 
former  Nazi  conditions  differ  very  little. 
Both  systems  put  political  suppression  in 
the  place  of  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual and  materialistic  fanaticism  a- 
long  with  utilitarianism  in  the  place  of 
Christian  morals. 

We  until  now  have  tolerated  Com- 
munist youth  activities  (as  well  as 
rightist  youth  movements  tending  in  the 
direction  of  neo-nazism)  in  West  Ger- 
many, because  we  think  it  would  be 
stupid  to  provide  for  them  the  chance  of 
a  martyr  existence.  Even  if  they  some- 
times openly  advertise  the  overthrow  of 
our  democratic  government,  we  still  hold 
with  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  "...  that 
the  best  of  truth  is  the  power  of  the 
thought  to  get  itself  accepted  in  the 
competition  of  the  market."  A  similar 
attitude  prevails  toward  East  Germany, 
though  we  there  have  to  take  protective 
measures.  However,  we  see  our  only 
chance  in  winning  the  peace,  since  a  vic- 
torious war  would  scarcely  do  away 
with  Communism  as  a  political  concept. 

We  young  West  Germans  see  our 
future  task  in  building  up  a  strong 
democratic  Europe.  We  still  have  to  find 
the  way  of  being  active  democrats  in- 
stead of  complacent  dreamers  intoxicated 
from  the  democratic  nectar. 

Although  the  reluctance  to  rearm  still 
remains — a  natural  psychological  after 
effect  of  the  war  and  a  proof  of  the  sue 
cessful  re-education  by  the  Allies — I  am 
convinced  that  West  German  youth  has 
learned  its  lesson  from  the  past  "1000 
years."  The  young  Germans  are  seriously 
resolved  not  to  let  history  repeat  itself. 


International  Students  Program  Has  Long  History  at  OU      | 

Trinidad,  Italy,  Aruba,  and  Iran. 

This  year  is  the  first  time  that  Ice- 
land, Iran,  and  the  British  Island  of 
Cyprus  have  been  represented  at  Ohio 
University. 

What  is  believed  to  be  another  "first" 
this  year  is  the  enrollment  of  a  father 
and  daughter  from  abroad.  They  are 
Valdemar  Ozolins,  a  Latvian  refugee, 
and  his  daughter  Vita. 

TWO  Athenians  (Athens,  Ohio,  that  Is]  helped 
make  the  Internotional  Club's  second  exhibit  a 
success  with  their  colorful  costumes  from 
Greece.  The  children  ore  Kathy  Chokoris, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mike  Chokoris,  and 
Peter  Coulodis,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Coulodis.  For  convenience  of  size,  the  children 
switched  costumes.  Behind  the  children  are 
three  students  from  the  For  East.  They  are  (left 
to  right):  Yasuko  Tsuchihoshi,  Japan;  Mignon- 
ette  Yin,    Hong    Kong;    Myong    Lee,   Koreo 


STUDENTS  from  other  nations  have 
been  coming  to  Ohio  University  since 
way  back  before  the  turn  of  this  cen- 
tury. But  the  international  student  en- 
rollment and  the  number  of  countries 
represented  in  that  enrollment  were 
never  as  large  as  they  have  been  since 
World  War  II. 

And  undoubtedly  never  before  has  the 
international  student  enrollment  been  as 
significant  as  it  is  today. 

The  world  has  grown  unbelievably 
small.  Man's  aspirations  and  ambitions 
are  being  revealed  as  remarkably  homo- 
geneous despite  the  heterogeneity  of  his 
languages,  national  origins,  and  skin 
pigmentations. 

Sixty-five  students  from  abroad  are 
currently  enrolled  at  Ohio  University. 
This  number  includes  nine  from  Hawaii 
and  two  from  Puerto  Rico.  The  rest 
represent  25  different  nations  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  North  and  South 
America. 

Hawaii's  nine  are  the  biggest  repre- 
sentation from  abroad,  but  among  the 
non-American  students  Greece  leads 
with  five. 

China  and  Curacao  each  have  four 
students  at  Ohio  University.  Liberia, 
France,  Colombia,  Nigeria,  Germany, 
Latvia,  and  Japan  have  three  each.  Den- 
mark, Turkey,  and  the  Ukraine  have 
two  each. 

Embattled  Korea  has  one  student  en- 
rolled (March,  1953,  Alumnus),  and 
each  of  the  following  has  a  single  stu- 
dent currently  at  Ohio  University : 
Dominican  Republic,  Iceland,  Viet  Nam, 
South    Africa,    Brazil,    Mexico,    Cyprus, 


TWO  students  from  Denmark  are  shown  with 
Mrs.  William  C.  Stehr,  wife  of  Dr.  Stehr,  pro- 
fessor of  entomology,  at  the  Scandinavia  sec- 
tion of  the  International  Club's  Second  Annual 
Exhibit  on  the  campus.  On  her  right  is  Ingo- 
Morie     Gorvesen,    on    her    left    Arne    fHyldkorg 


DISCUSSING  Hawoii's  displays  with  visitors  to 
the  exhibit  are  Ronald  Nakatsuii  (left)  and 
Albert  Tanimura.  Americon  students  from  the 
states  as  well  as  those  from  outside  the  conti- 
nental limits  belong  to  the  International  Club 
and  participate  in  the  exhibit 
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A  Big  Job-and  a  Busy  Committee 


ONE  of  the  busiest  committees  on 
campus  for  the  past  year  or  so  has 
been  the  Student  Center  Decorating  and 
Furnishings  Gimmittcc.  The  committee 
members  as  a  group,  as  sub-groups,  and 
individually  have  spent  countless  hours 
mulling  over  ideas,  debating,  com- 
promising and  deciding. 

The  end  result  of  this  group's  time 
and  talents  won't  reflect  the  long  regular 
weekly  sessions  of  the  full  committee,  in- 
numerable meetings  of  sub-committees, 
hurried  trips  to  furniture  shows  and 
dealers"  displays,  specification  planning, 
sample  comparing,  and  bid  evaluating. 
Even  after  the  Student  Center  is  a  going 
concern  next  fall,  probably  few  persons 
will  realize  all  the  committee  time  behind 
the  lounge  furniture  that  is  just  the  right 
design  and  placed  just  so  or  the  wall 
colors  that  are  so  apt  they'll  be  pleasantly 
apparent  but  completely  unobtrusive. 

Some  of  the  committee's  work  will 
show  when  the  Student  Center  is  opened 
for  alumni  in.^pection  over  Commence- 
ment Weekend.  But  the  complete  finish- 
ing up  and  the  moving  in  of  equipment 
and  furniture  will  be  an  all-summer  job. 

The  $I,?nn,000  building  is  a  couple 
of  months  ahead  of  schedule,  though,  and 
will  be  ready  for  use  when  school  opens 
next  fall.  Dedication  is  set  for  next 
February  as  a  feature  of  the  Sesqui- 
centennial  observance. 

Furnishing  the  six-floor  building  with 
its  varied  activities  involved  the  selection 
of  dozens  of  items  from  ash  trays  to  wall- 
paper. The  committee  had  to  make  up 
specifications  for  the  needs  and  choose 
the  equipment  and  furnishings  and  de- 
cide the  decorative  scheme  for  every 
room  from  the  bowling  alleys  and  game 
room  in  the  sub-ba.sement  to  the  small 
apartments  on  the  si.xth  floor. 

Its  members  had  to  exercise  taste 
versatile  enough  to  choose  the  right  fur- 
niture and  its  proper  placement  for  such 
diverse  units  as  conference  rooms  and 
ballroom.  They  had  to  design  the  two 
period  rooms — the  IRO4  Lounge  and  the 
1954  Lounee — and  tie  them  in  with  the 
rest  of  the  building. 

Except  for  the  two  top  floors,  which 
will  have  student  roor^s  and  sm.ill  apart- 
ments, the  entire  building  is  designed  for 
recreation,  plus  some  seminar  rooms  and 
student  publications  and  student  govern- 
ment offices. 

There  will  be  no  shops  or  services  in 
the  Student  Center. 

Three  <ibjectives  dominated  the  plan- 
ning of  the  committee — function,  attrac- 
tiveness, and  durability.  Simplicity  of 
design  in  gay  colors  is  the  decor,  with 


virtually  the  entire  color  wheel  used — 
but  always  in  proper  relationship. 

The  motivating  idea  of  the  committee 
has  been  to  end  up  with  a  building  de- 
signed and  furnished  to  encourage  use 
by  students,  faculty,  and  alumni. 

In  the  picture  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  (clockwise  from  left)  : 
A.  C.  Denison,  associate  professor  of 
architecture;  Pete  Winter,  student  from 
Kirkwood,  Mo.;  Mrs.  E.  Herndon  Hud- 
son, wife  of  the  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity Health  Service;  Edna  M.  Way, 
professor  of  space  arts;  William  H.  Her- 
bert, '25,  University  purchasing  agent; 
Luverne  F.  Lausche,  University  business 
manager  and  committee  chairman;  Mrs. 
Margaret  K.  Davis,  '.^2,  MA  '.i7,  director 
of  residence  services;  Dr.  James  R.  Pat- 
rick, chairman  of  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology; Doris  Sponseller,  '29,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Secretarial  Studies: 
Mrs.  Betty  Snyder  Ashton,  student  from 
Athens;  Marie  Aurand,  Lakewood  stu- 
dent who  is  secretary  for  the  committee; 
Charles  L.  Smith,  assistant  professor  of 
design.  A  member  of  the  committee  not 
pictured  is  Paul  R.  O'Brien,  '.^2,  Uni- 
versity treasurer. 

The  late  Henry  A.  Frost,  who  was 
visiting  professor  of  architecture  at  the 
time  of  his  death  last  May,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  original  committee. 

Wayne  Adams,  '52,  was  a  student 
member  of  the  committee  prior  to  his 
graduation.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Winter,  while  Miss  Aurand  succeeded 
Alice  McCracken,  '39,  as  committee 
secretary. 


THE  STUDENT  CENTER 


Center  Director  Named 

Mrs.  Janice  Battin  Bixler,  '26,  acting 
dean  of  women  for  the  past  two  years, 
will  be  director  of  the  new  Student 
Center. 

Mrs.  Bixler  will  have  charge  of  the 
general  program  of  the  Student  Center 
and  will  schedule  all  its  activities.  De- 
tails of  full  operation  of  the  new  build- 
ing now  are  being  outlined  by  a  temp- 
orary policy  committee  of  faculty  mem- 
bers and  students,  headed  by  Dr.  Ray 
Gusteson,  assistant  professor  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Bixler,  a  native  of  Athens,  was 
named  acting  dean  of  women  in  August, 
19.^1.  She  had  served  as  head-of-resi- 
dence  of  Boyd  Hall  since  1947. 


Letters  (cont'd) 


would  drop  a  few  explosives  in  the  interests 
of  Democracy.  Having  presently  completed 
84  missions.  I  am  awaiting  a  return  to  civilian 
status  in  May,  wlien  I  stiall  again  become  a 
chemist  with  the  Parker  Appliance  Co.  of 
Cleveland. 

John  Repar.  '43 

Want  to  Go  to  Europe? 

I  am  most  anxious  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe 
this  year.  As  a  wonderful  publication  that 
reaches  so  many  of  my  old  friends  and 
acquaintances,  the  Alummis  might  be  able  to 
help  me  find  a  traveling  companion. 

1  should  like  to  leave  sometime  in  August 
and  travel  through  England  and  the  conti- 
nent for  about   10  to   15  weeks.  .  .  . 

Rita  Block.  '.52 

8  Lincoln  Parkway 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Liked  Dr.  Murphy  Article 

I  wish  to  express  my_admiration  for  and 
enjoyment  of  the  Alumnus.  Not  only  has  it 
much  interesting  news  of  campus  activities 
and  departmental  projects,  but  it  also  has  had 
several  scholarly  articles  during  the  past  year. 
I  especially  enjoyed  the  one  in  the  March 
issue  comparing  Modern  Tragedy  with  the 
old  Greek.  .  .  . 

Madge  Lindsay,   '10 
Novelty 


of    the    University's    busiest 


M. 
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Three  More  Dorms 

Construction  of  two  more  men's  dorms 
on  East  Green  is  expected  to  start  this 
summer  and  work  on  a  $600,000 
women's  dorm  will  get  underway  in 
September. 

The  men's  dorms  are  in  addition  to 
the  two  announced  in  the  April 
Alinnnus.  They  will  he  numbers  four 
and  five  in  the  East  Green  program  that 
anticipates  12  to  14  units  similar  in  size 
and  design  to  Johnson  Hall,  the  first 
permanent  East  Green  dorm,  which  was 
opened  last  year. 

The  five  men's  dorms'  total  capacity  is 
677.  Dorms  two,  four,  and  five  each  will 
house  143  men.  Number  three  will 
accommodate  1?2.  Johnson  Hall  houses 
116. 

Total  cost  of  the  five  units  is  esti- 
mated at  $2,100,000.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  third  unit,  the  University 
anticipates  the  removal  of  all  the  temp- 
orary barracks  from  East  Green. 

The  new  women's  dorm  will  be  located 
beside  Howard  Hall  and  will  face  Col- 
lege Street.  Accommodating  about  1>0 
coeds,  the  dorm  is  expected  to  be  finished 
by  September,  19^4.  It  will  replace 
Preston,  Williams,  and  Beckley  cottages. 


AN  INDICATION  o(  the  University's  growing 
was  the  addition  of  its  own  switchboard  this 
year.  Installed  in  the  basement  of  Ewing  Hall, 
it  serves  Sonne  100  extensions  from  the  Univer- 
sity number,  31011.  Dormitories  and  other  hous- 
ing units  and  some  other  University  phones  still 
retain  their  Athens  exchange  numbers.  The 
operators  ore  Mrs.  Jennie  Lou  Meek  (nearest 
camera)    and    Mrs,    Eileen    Boggs 

Ed  Meadow  '55 


The  High  Cost  of  Living 

Economic  exigencies  have  caught  up 
with  the  University's  room  and  board 
rates,  and  an  increase  in  both  will  go 
into  effect  next  September. 

Increased  costs  of  furnishings,  sup- 
plies, labor,  and  all  else  that  goes  to 
make  up  a  college  dorm  have  forced  an 
adjustment  of  upward  of  $18  in  room 
rates.  Double  rooms  in  Lindley  and 
Howard  will  range  from  $81  to  $90  for 
a  semester,  with  triples  set  at  $76.50. 
The  range  for  doubles  in  Bryan  will  be 
$81  to  $100.  Residence  in  Boyd  will  cost 
a  coed  $90. 

In  men's  housing  units,  rooms  in 
Johnson  Hall  will  be  $90  also;  East 
Green  barracks,  $58.50;  double  rooms 
in  Scott,  $90,  with  triples  and  quads 
$76.i^0. 

Women's  cottage  rates  will  be  in- 
creased from  the  old  rate  of  $67,50  to 
$76.50. 

Semester  board  rates  in  University 
dining  halls  will  go  up  $9  to  $189. 

Pos^  Editor  Named 

Pat  Ordovcnsky.  a  junior  from  Lmna 
majoring  in  journalism,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Ohio  L/nii'ersitv  Post  for 
the  19'i?-54  school  year.  He  has  been 
news  editor  during  the  current  year. 

Succeeding  him  in  that  position  will 
be  Myron  Henry,  journalism  junior  from 
Steubenville,  Two  members  of  this  year's 
staff,  sports  editor  John  Gooch,  Dayton 
lournalism  junior,  and  business  manager 
Clyde  Fobes,  junior  commerce  major 
from  Geneva,  were  reappointed  to  their 
positions. 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Dilley,  Athens  journal- 
ism major,  has  been  named  advertising 
manager. 

Second  Pic  Clinic  Held 

The  Second  Annual  Photojournalism 
Conference  again  featured  Wilson  Hicks, 
former  executive  editor  of  L\\e,  and  John 
R.  Whiting,  ".^6,  publisher  of  The. 
Flower  Grower,  plus  a  top-ranking 
photographer  from  Life's  staff.  The 
photographer  this  year  was  Wallace 
Kirkland. 

The  conference  is  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  School  of  Journalism  and  the 
Department  of  Photography.  The  two- 
day  event  for  journalism  and  photog- 
raphy students  stresses  the  practical.  The 
conference  leaders  work  with  the  stu- 
dents in   the   actual   editing  of  picture 


copy,  caption  writing,  and  layout. 

A  feature  of  the  program  was  the  use 
of  Ohio  University  students'  photo- 
graphic work  as  the  material  for  the 
sessions  in  editing,  caption  writing,  and 
layout. 


Award  Honors  Dean  Voigt 

A  $1''0  annual  award  called  the  Irma 
E.  Voigt  -  Mortar  Board  Scholarship  has 
been  established.  The  scholarship  is  to 
be  given  to  a  boy  or  girl  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Athens  County  Children? 
Home.  The  recipient  will  be  named  by 
Children's  Home  officials  and  the  Uni- 
versity Scholarships  Committee. 

Mortar  Board  began  plans  for  the 
award  last  September.  Announcement  of 
the  scholarship  in  Dean  Voigt's  honor 
came  a  short  time  prior  to  her  death. 
Miss  Voigt  served  as  adviser  to  Cresset, 
which  became  a  chapter  of  Mortar  Board 
in  1938,  from  its  founding  in  1913 
through  last  year. 

Goal  of  the  group  is  to  establish  a 
$2^00  endowed  scholarship  which  will 
provide  the  $H0  award  each  year  from 
its    annual    interest.     Alumnae    of    the 


DON  E.  WEAVER,  editor  of  The  Columbus 
Citizen,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  stu- 
dent-sponsored Career  Day  held  on  the  camp- 
us last  month.  Speaking  to  the  Alumni  Me- 
morial Auditorium  general  convocation  that 
opened  the  all-day  affair,  Mr.  Weaver  urged 
his  listeners  to  find  the  iob  best  suited  for  eoch 
of  them  and  to  look  upon  a  career  as  a  wov  to 
keep  happy  as  well  as  earn  a  living.  (For 
alumni  who  participated  In  Career  Day,  see 
Among   the   Alumni] 
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-  1 -^anization  were  invited  to  contribute 
to  the  establishment  of  the  fund,  whicli 
hopes  to  make  its  first  award  next  fall. 
Pnif.  Greta  Lash,  "17,  is  now  Mortar 
B(  i.irtl  senior  atlvi^^er. 

Caniff  To  Be  Here 

Fe.itured  ijuest  for  the  eighth  annual 
liii;h  School  Publications  Workshop 
-ponsorcd  by  the  School  of  Journalism 
will  be  Milton  A.  Caniff,  originator  of 
I  ho  comic  strips  Terry  and  the  Pirates 
ind  Steve  Canyon.  Mr.  Caniff  will  give 
drawing  demonstrations  for  the  attend- 
ing students  and  advisers. 

Artist  Caniff  was  born  at  Hillsboro, 
moved  to  California  at  the  age  of  nine. 
Returning  to  Ohio,  he  drew  for  the 
Dayton  Jonrnul  while  attending  high 
school.  After  graduating  from  Ohio  State 
in  19,V),  he  went  to  New  York  as  an 
Associated  Press  staff  artist.  His  Terry 
and  the  Pirates  appeared  in  19.i4,  Steve 
Canyon  in  1  947. 

The  High  School  Publications  Work 
shop,  directed  by  Prof.  L.  J.  Hortin. 
director  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  will 
be  conducted  from  June  22  to  June  27. 

Student  Officers  Elected 

Dave  White,  junior  from  Athens,  was 
elected  Student  Council  president  for  the 
19^.V54  school  year.  He  polled  a  .'iO-vote 
margin  over  opponent  Jim  Betts  of  East 
Liverpool. 

Lowell  (Duke)  Anderson,  Lockland. 
and  M.iry  Lou  Evans,  Chesterland,  were 
elected  men"s  and  women's  vice  presi- 
dents. 

Coeds  this  spring  elected  Joan  Miday. 
Canton  junior,  president  of  Women's 
League  for  the  coming  school  year. 

Gets  Fulbright  Award 

Patricia  J.  D.inford,  senior  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  has  been 
granted  a  Fulbright  Award  for  study  in 
England  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  London. 

The  award,  which  covers  ail  expenses 
including  transportation,  is  for  study 
starting  Sept.  2?,  195.i,  and  is  for  one 
year. 

Miss  Danford,  whose  home  is  in  Piqua, 
has  a  cumulative  point  average  of  .i.S^ 
and  has  been  a  scholarship  student 
throughout  her  college  career. 

'Pop'  Show  Dies 

Sanford  S,  (Pop)  Sliaw,  former  cus- 
todian of  Alumni  Memorial  Auditorium 
and  well-known  to  several  generations  of 
Ohio  University  students,  died  recently 
from  neck  and  head  injuries  he  received 
in  a  fall  from  the  porch  roof  he  was  re 
pairing  at  his  home  near  Athens. 

Mr.  Shaw,  who  retired  from  Univer 
sity  service  in  1948,  was  75  years  old. 


An  entertainment  event  of  great  moment  ivas  the  visit  of  Dr.  Ernst  ron 
Dohnanyi  and  Albert  Spalding  to  Ohio  University  last  month. 

Dr.  Dohnanyi,  world-renowned  pianist,  composer,  and  conductor,  was 
making  his  fifth  annual  three-wee\  appearance  as  guest  professor  at  the 
University.  Each  year  the  75-year-old  maestro's  popularity  has  grown  and 
his  genius  has  become  increasingly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Spalding,  whose  name  always  will  be  synonymous  with  the  finest  in 
concert  I'iolm  in  this  country  and  abroad,  pined  Dr.  Dohnanyi  for  one  week, 
of  the  latter's  stay  here.  They  made  several  appearances  together,  taught 
classes  separately,  and  conferred  with  advanced  ,stndent.s'.  Dr.  Dohnanyi 
conducted  public  performances  of  the  symphonic  band  and  the  orchestra  and 
chorus.  Mr.  Spalding  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Siring  Teachers  A.s.sociation  held  here. 

But  perhaps  the  highlight  of  their  visit  was  their  lomt  convocation  con- 
cert before  a  capacity  audience  of  students,  faculty,  and  townspeople  in 
Alumni  Memorial  Auditorium. 

The  artists'  visit  to  Ohio  University  was  sponsored  bv  the  School  of 
Music  in  conjunction  with  The  Ohio  University  Fund,  Inc. 
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PROFESSOR  GAYLORD 

Faculty  Lecturer 

E.  H.  Gaylord,  professor  of  civil  engi- 
neering, was  the  third  speaker  in  the 
current  Faculty  Lecture  series,  public 
lectures  sponsored  by  the  University  each 
school  year  since  1945. 

Professor  Gaylord  brought  to  his  lec- 
ture, entitled  "Bridges:  from  Art  to 
Science,"  26'  years  of  teaching  and 
practical  engineering  experience. 

A  member  of  the  Ohio  University 
faculty  since  1927,  Professor  Gaylord  is 
a  registered  professional  engineer  and 
has  been  associated  in  summer  employ- 
ment with  several  bridge  building  com- 
panies. In  1944-4'>  he  was  in  charge 
of  a  group  of  engineers  performing  stress 
analysis  on  fighter  planes  for  the  Good- 
year Aircraft  Corp.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  articles  on  stress  analysis. 

Professor  Gaylord  is  a  member  of  a 
joint  committee  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials 
on  plate-girder  bridges.  In  June,  1952, 
the  Civil  Engineering  Division  of  the 
American  Society  for  Engineering  Edu- 
cation elected  him  its  representative  to 
the  General  Council  of  the  Society.  In 
1948  he  was  a  research  fellow  in  Human 
Relations  at  Harvard  University.  He  has 
bachelor  degrees  from  Case  and  Witten- 
berg, a  master's  from  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Dr.  Baker  Heads  OCA 

President  Baker  was  named  president 
of  the  Ohio  College  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Columbus  last  month. 
Ohio  University's  various  departments 
were  well -represented  at  the  sessions. 


A  featured  speaker  at  the  meeting 
was  Charles  Allen  Smart,  until  this 
month  writer-in-residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  author  of  The  Green  Ad- 
venture, historical  drama  to  be  pre- 
sented during  the  University's  Sesqui- 
centennial  observance. 

Dr.  Baker  told  the  association  that  it 
should  recognize  the  elementary  teacher 
shortage  as  "the  biggest  single  issue  in 
Ohio  education  in  1953." 

The  president  called  for  immediate 
action  and,  with  the  backing  of  other 
leaders  of  the  college  group,  announced 
he  would  immediately  take  steps  to  find 
ways  of  improving  the  supply  of  in- 
structors in  the  elementary  grades,  where 
enrollment  has  been  increasing  steadily 
for  years.  Meetings  of  top  officials  of  the 
association  to  tackle  the  problem  are  to 
be  held  in  various  sections  of  the  state. 

"The  average  school  teacher  in  Ohio 
stays  in  business  2.7  years,"  President 
Baker  reported.  "It's  about  time  we 
found  out  why  this  is,  and  what  we  can 
do  to  keep  our  teachers  and  get  others 
for  our  children." 

Research  Grants  for  Five 

Grants  that  will  enable  them  to  do  re- 
search in  their  particular  fields  have 
been  received  recently  by  Dr.  Carl  G. 
Gustavson,  associate  professor  of  history; 
George  K.  Park,  instructor  in  sociology; 
Ernest  E.  Ray.  '24,  professor  of  ac- 
counting; Dr.  lohn  F.  Cady,  professor  of 
history;  Dr.  George  F.  Davis,  assistant 
professor  of  economics  and  management. 

Dr.  Gustavson,  member  of  the  faculty 
since  194.5,  received  a  Ford  Foundation 
Fellowship  for  the  Improvement  of 
Teaching.  His  project  will  deal  with  ex- 
perimentation and  testing  results  in  cer- 
tain techniques  of  teaching  history  to 
first-year  students. 

Dr.  Gustavson  will  remain  in  residence 
here,  but  he  will  be  relieved  of  his  regu- 
lar teaching  duties  and  will  spend  much 
of  the  195J-54  school  year  at  Princeton. 
Yale,  Stanford,  and  the  universities  of 
Michigan  and  Chicago. 

His  fellowship  is  the  third  full-year 
grant  to  a  member  of  the  history  depart- 
ment in  the  past  three  years.  Dr.  Fred 
Kershner  spent  a  year  in  Australia  on  a 
Fulbright  award  and  Dr.  Cady  partici- 
pated in  the  Southeast  Asia  program  of 
Cornell  University,  sponsored  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Dr.  Gustavson 's  is  the  second  Ford 
Foundation  Fellowship  awarded  an  Ohio 
University  professor.  Prof.  Paul  M. 
Kendall,  of  the  English  department,  is 
ncaring  completion  of  a  similar  fellow- 
ship awarded  last  year  for  a  year's  study 
in  England. 


Mr.  Park,  who  joined  the  faculty  last 
September,  received  a  Fulbright  award. 
He  will  spend  a  year  in  Norway  in  field 
research  on  the  government  program  for 
the  industrialization  of  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  that  country.  He  will  make  his 
headquarters  at  the  universities  of  Oslo 
and  Bergen. 

Professor  Ray,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  since  1924  except  for  two  years 
as  a  tax  accountant  in  New  York  City 
and  a  four-year  leave  during  World  War 
II,  received  a  fellowship  from  the 
Foundation  for  Economic  Education.  He 
will  conduct  a  six-week  study  of  cost 
accounting  problems  and  procedures  with 
the  Motorola  Corporation  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Cady  this  summer  will  continue 
research  on  his  history  of  Burma  through 
a  grant  from  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council.  He  plans  to  spend  considerable 
time  at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
Yale  and  Harvard  libraries.  Tentative 
date  for  the  completion  of  his  book  is 
195  5. 

Professor  Davis,  who  is  in  his  third 
year  at  Ohio  University,  is  the  recipient 
of  two  awards  for  summer  research.  One, 
given  by  the  Foundation  for  Economic 
Education,  entitles  him  to  six  weeks 
of  study  in  the  executive  offices  of  Syl- 
vania  Electric  Products  in  New  York. 
The  second  is  for  the  Economics  in 
Action  program  sponsored  by  Case  In- 
stitute in  Cleveland. 


Deans  Meet  at  OU 

The  liberal  arts  deans  of  Ohio's  state 
universities  were  the  guests  of  Ohio 
University  last  month  at  an  all-day 
meeting. 

Presiding  at  the  sessions  was  Dr. 
George  W.  Starcher,  '26,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Other 
Ohio  University  participants  were  Dr. 
Rush  Elliott,  "24,  dean  of  University 
College;  Dr.  Don  Clippinger.  director 
of  graduate  studies;  Dr.  W.  S.  Gamerts- 
fclder,  trustee  professor  and  former  dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
President  Baker  was  host  at  the  luncheon 
for  the  group. 

On  the  deans'  discussion  agenda  was 
the  elementary  teacher  shortage  in  Ohio. 
The  deans  agreed  to  cooperate  in  every 
possible  way  with  all  concerned  in  the 
teacher  shortage  problem, 

Among  the  visiting  deans  was  Dr. 
William  E.  Alderman.  '09,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Miami 
LIniversity. 

Deans  and  members  of  their  staffs 
from  Bowling  Green.  Central  State. 
Kent  State,  and  Ohio  State  also 
participated. 
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The  Bobcats      ^y  Jaci<  Gilbert.  52 


SWEEPING  its  two-game  series  with  Miami  May  22-23  (6-4,  4-1),  the  Bobcats 
won  the  Mid-American  Conference  baseball  title.  A  couple  of  days  earlier,  a  favor- 
able conference  ruling  saved  the  Bobcats'  previous  wins  on  the  field  from  becoming 
defeats  by  forfeiture  (see  story). 

Coach  Bob  Wren's  team  is  now  a  sure  bet  for  the  NCAA  tournament,  begin- 
ning with  District  IV  play  May  29-30  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  concluding 
with  finals  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  June. 

Kermit  Blosser's  golf  team  won  its  third  Mid-American  golf  title  at  the  May  22- 
23  tournament  at  Kalamazoo.  Coach  Jim  Johnson's  track  men  collected  12  points, 
while  Coach  Al  Neilis'  tennis  team  failed  to  register  a  victory. 


The  Spring  Sports  Pattern 


With  the  exception  nf  MiJ-Anierican 
Conference  tournaments  to  be  held  the 
weekend  of  May  22'2.^,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity's spring  sports  program  has  taken  a 
definite  pattern. 

Regular  season  competition  has  been 
concluded  in  golf,  tennis  and  track,  with 
a  two-game  series  with  Miami  scheduled 
for  the  baseball  team. 

As  of  May  18.  Baseball  Coach  Boh 
Wren  has  guided  his  squad  to  14  wins 
against  2  losses  and  a  one-half  game 
lead  over  Western  Michigan,  1952  cham- 
pions, for  the  conference  title. 

A  sweep  of  the  series  yet  to  be  played 
with  Miami  will  insure  the  Bobcats  the 
title,  barring  adverse  action  of  an  eligi- 
bility case  being  studied  by  the  confer- 
ence commissioner. 

Wren  discovered  early  this  month  that 
third  baseman  Carl  Addis  had  signed  a 
professional  baseb.dl  contract  with  the 
Cleveland  Indians  while  still  in  high 
school  in   1949. 

Addis,  brother  of  Bob  Addis,  out- 
fielder with  the  Chicago  Cubs,  auto- 
matically became  ineligible  to  ever  play 
college  ball.  Two  days  after  he  inked  the 
contract,  however.  Addis  cancelled  the 
pact  without  receiving  any  money  or 
donning  a  Cleveland  uniform.  Although 
he  thought  no  more  about  it.  under  the 
regulation  he  was  technically  a  profes- 
sional for  two  days. 

When  Wren  learned  of  this  he  im- 
mediately dropped  Addis  from  the  team 
and  informed  M-A  Commi.ssioner  Dr. 
Dave  Reese,  Dayton,  of  the  situation 
Accordingly,  teams  that  the  Bobcats  had 
already  played  were  notified.  At  that 
time.  Ohio  U.  had  won  12  of  14  games. 

Only  three  conference  games  will  be 
affected  by  whatever  action  taken.  These 
include  a  two-game  .series  with  Western 
Michigan,  the  only  other  team  that 
stands  a  chance  of  winning  the  title,  and 
a  single  game  with  Bowling  Green.  The 
Bobcats  split  with  Western  and  beat 
B-G. 


It  is  expected  that  Reese  will  rule  on 
the  case  by  the  time  this  magazine 
reaches  its  readers.  There  is  the  possi- 
bility, too,  that  he  may  leave  the  deci- 
.•;ion  up  to  the  member  schools  at  the  an- 
nual spring  meeting  of  the  conference 
May  22-2.V. 

Outside  the  conference,  the  case 
may  affect  whether  or  not  the  Bo'ocats 
receive  a  bid  to  compete  in  the  NCAA 
tournament.  OU  is  currently  leading  the 
list  of  the  top  12  teams  in  District  IV 
and  would  ordinarily  be  assured  a  crack 
at  the  top  honor  in  college  baseball. 


"ONE  o(  the  greatest  curve  ball  hitters  in 
college  baseboll  today,"  says  Coach  Bob  Wren 
about  ace  Bobcat  Catcher  John  Turk.  The  21- 
year-old  senior  ends  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing athletic  careers  in  Ohio  U.  history  this 
spring  and  looks  like  a  good  bet  to  top  post 
performances  by  being  elected  to  the  Ail- 
American  baseboll  team.  John  is  clean-up  bat- 
ter for  the  Bobcats  and  boasts  a  solid  .373 
average.  He  has  17  RBI's  to  his  credit  (a  team 
high)  and  has  gone  errorless  in  114  chances. 
John   came  to  OU   from  Cleveland 


Golfers  Have  Good  Year 

On  the  golfing  front.  Coach  Kermit 
Blosscr  has  come  up  with  another  good 
year  and  an  outstanding  team.  The 
supremacy  the  Bobcats  haxe  exerted  over 
tlie  conference  for  the  past  two  years 
j-iromises  to  put  the  golfers  on  top  again. 

Although  the  championship  still  has  to 
be  decided  at  the  spring  tournament, 
Ohio  U.  has  beaten  each  of  its  league  foes 
during  the  season  and.  discounting  upset, 
the  Bobcats  are  expected  to  do  what 
comes  naturally. 

They  ended  the  regular  season  with  16 
wins  against  6  losses,  playing  one  of  the 
biggest  and  roughest  schedules  since 
Blosser  has  been  coach.  But  that's  his  own 
choosing,  more  matches  and  better  teams, 
and  from  advance  notices  about  coming 
teams,  his  golfers  will  be  in  there  for 
the  next  four  years  at  least. 

Tennis,  Track  Building 

The  tennis  and  track  teams  were 
forced  into  minor  roles  this  spring,  each 
in  rebuilding  periods  and  each  finishing 
with  mediocre  records.  Coach  Al  Nellis" 
mostly  sophomore  team  battled  to  win 
half  of  its  eight  tennis  matches.  Facing 
six  conference  foes  during  the  season, 
including  two  in  the  University  of  To- 
ledo Tennis  Tournament,  they  lost  four 
of  these  matches,  giving  some  indication 
of  what  to  expect  in  the  coming  M-A 
tourney. 

Coach  Jim  Johnson  and  his  track  team 
waded  through  the  season  with  2  wins 
and  5  defeats.  Both  wins  were  over 
conference  opponents,  but  so  were  three 
of  the  losses.  Rain  marred  at  least  five 
of  the  seven  contests  and  should  the  con- 
ference meets  draw  clear  weather  it's 
hard  to  tell  what  the  Bobcats  will  do. 


Bobcat  Club  Hears  Coaches 

High  School  students  and  coaches  in 
the  Cleveland  area  were  guests  of  the 
Cleveland  Bobcat  Club  at  its  April  22 
meeting,  which  saw  movie  highlights  of 
the  I9i2  Bobcat  football  season  and 
heard  talks  by  athletic  director  and  head 
football  coach  Carroll  C.  Widdo.\';  and 
assistant  coaches  limmy  Snyder.  "41,  and 
Cliff  Hcffelfinger. 

Larry  Stewart.  '49.  club  president,  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting,  which  was  toast- 
mastered  by  George  Brown.  ".>1. 

Also  on  the  speaking  program  were 
H.-her  McFarland,  "10:  H.  J.  Dickerson. 
1  1 ;  Henry  Eccles,  '1  i.  and  Marty  Hecht, 
"46.  as.sociate  alumni  secretary.  Mr. 
Hccht  talked  about  plans  for  the  $1>0,- 
000  Alumni  Sesquicentennial  Scholar- 
ship Fund. 
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Ohio  University's  Athletic  Policy 


(The  following  is  a  recent  "From 
W/iere  I  Sit"  sports  column  bv  Bill 
Klauber,  }ournaUsm  senior  from  Neiv 
York,  City,  in  the  Ohio  University  Post. 
The  Alumnus  believes  Bill's  statement  on 
Ohio  University  athletic  policy  is  both 
apt  and  able,  and  is  pleased  to  repeat 
It.    Ed  J 

.  .  .  The  discontinuiince  of  athletic 
relationships  with  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati follows  the  refusal  of  UC  to 
comply  with  the  Mid-American  Confer- 
ence regulation  of  five  league  football 
games  a  year. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  back  of 
this  break  are  certain  clearly  discernible 
reasons  which  might  be  summarized  as  a 
difference  in  athletic  policies. 

Recently,  from  what  I  can  learn  from 
many  sources,  Cincinnati  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  "big  time"  football  which  is 
contrary  to  that  of  other  Mid -American 
schools. 

And  that  poses  a  question  which  this 
column  will  try  to  answer.  Just  what  is 
Ohio  University's  athletic  policy? 

First  of  all,  let  it  be  stressed  that 
athletes  at  OU  must  maintain  the  same 
scholarship  and  other  standards  that  are 
required  of  the  rest  of  the  student  body. 

In  order  to  participate  in  intercollegi- 
ate athletics,  a  student  must  pass  at  least 
12  hours  a  semester  with  a  minimum  of 
20  points.  This  is  an  average  of  1.67. 

This  rule  is  allied  to  the  conference 
regulation  which  requires  a  minimum  of 
24  hours  passed  and  40  points  gained  in 
an  academic  year.  Actually,  OU's  system 
is  a  little  tougher,  as  it  allows  less  leeway. 

Our  policy  of  aids  is  very  simple, 
effective  and  above  board.  They  are  all 
handled  by  non-athletic  department  offi- 
cials and  committees  just  as  for  other 
students.  All  gifts  for  aid  must  be  given 
to  the  Ohio  University  Fund,  Inc. 

Within  this  fund  there  is  a  "Special 
Scholarship  Fund,"  set  up  three  years 
ago,  out  of  which  is  drawn  the  money  to 
cover  all  athletic  scholarships.  This  in- 
formation is  available  to  all  and  is 
audited  annually.  (And  all  money  from 
the  Ohio  University  Fund  for  aid  to 
athletes  is  specified  for  that  use  by  con- 
tributors.   Ed. ) 

This  fund  is  administered  by  the 
Scholarships  Committee.  .  .  .  Dean 
Starcher  is  the  chairman  of  this  12 -man 
group,  which  includes  one  student  ap- 
pointed by  President  Baker. 

The  scholarships  arc  awarded,  pri- 
marily, to  entering  freshmen.  To  be  eli- 
gible, the  freshman  must  have  been  in 
the  top  half  of  his  high  school  class  and 
must  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
committee,  the  promise  of  making  the 
grade  scholastically. 

After  receiving  and  screening  the 
athletic   scholarship   applications,   which 


must  be  made  through  the  proper  Uni- 
versity channels,  the  committee  informs 
Carroll  Widdoes,  athletic  director,  of 
those  who  are  eligible  and  he  makes 
recommendations  based  on  character, 
scholastic,  and  athletic  ability. 

In  order  to  keep  the  scholarship,  which 
is  awarded  on  a  yearly  basis,  the  student 
must  maintain  a  2.0  average,  or  better. 
Upperclassmen,  usually,  to  get  such  a 
scholarship,  must  he  making  at  least  a 
2.3. 

These  scholarships  pay  just  the  basic 
tuition  of  $^2.50  a  semester.  In  order  to 
keep  the  scholarship  each  year,  the  stu- 
dent must  still  be  participating  in  ath- 
letics. However,  a  student  who  is  injured 
or  leaves  the  team  maintains  the  scholar- 
ship until  the  year  is  finished.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  reserves  the  right  to 
cancel  the  scholarship  if  the  student  vio 
lates  some  major  rule. 

Some  grants-in-aid  are  offered  by  the 
athletic  department.  These  grants  cover 
the  same  basic  tuition  cost  and  arc 
awarded  to  those  athletes  who  do  not 
qualify  for  the  regular  scholarships,  but 
who  show  the  ability  and  need. 

A  total  of  40  scholarships  and  four 
grants  have  been  given  this  academic 
year.  The  breakdown  shows  that  22  of 
these  have  gone  to  varsity  football 
players,  H  to  freshmen  grid  men,  three 
to  swimmers,  two  to  basketball  players, 
and  one  each  to  a  tennis  player  and 
track  man. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  athletes  arc 
on  other  University  scholarships. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarship  and 
grant  forms  of  aid,  athletes  are  given 
help  through  room  and  board  jobs.  These 
are  the  main  forms  of  assistance. 

The  Athletic  Department,  once  again, 
can  only  recommend  men  for  these  jobs. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Davis,  director  of  resi- 
dence services,  and  her  office  are  in 
charge  of  giving  them. 

The  athletes  have  to  do  their  duties 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Davis  and  her 
staff.  This  year  there  have  been  80  board 
jobs  and  ^^  room  jobs  awarded  to 
athletes. 

Another  form  of  aid  to  the  athletes 
comes  from  the  many  odd  jobs  and  con- 
cessions around  the  gym,  football  and 
baseball  stadiums,  and  the  natatorium. 
The  pay  for  these  is  not  high,  and  the 
work  is  time-consuming.  Upperclassmen 
usually  get  preference  in  these  positions. 

The  athletic  policies  are  administered 
by  a  seven-man  faculty  board  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Professor  James  Rice. 
All  seven  are  members  of  either  the 
University  faculty  or  administration.  It 
is  this  group  which  decides  on  all  mat- 
ters of  policy  and  approves  athletic 
awards. 

This  board  is  strongly  in  accord  with 


the  Mid-American  Conference  rules 
which,  briefly,  state  that  athletes  be  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  students,  that 
there  be  no  outside  assistance  (except  if 
administered  by  the  university)  and  no 
outside  pressure,  and  that  a  hoard  be  set 
up  to  supervise  athletics.  This  Mid- 
American code  also  gives  general  rules 
of  eligibility  such  as  pertains  to  resi- 
dence, etc. 

OU's  athletic  policy  is  both  liberal 
and  progressive.  It  is  not  pretentious, 
hypocritical,  or  overambitious.  It  stresses 
sportsmanship  and  the  individual  welfare 
of  all  players. 


1953  SPRING  SPORTS  RESULTS 

Baseball 

OU—  0 

Elon   College 

3 

OU—  9 

N.   Carolina    State 

6 

OU— 12 

Davidson 

4 

OU—  9 

Pittsburgh 

7 

OU— IB 

Pittsburgh 

2 

OU— 17 

Wayne 

0 

OU—  8 

Wayne 

1 

OU—  8 

Bowling   Green 

1 

OU—  7 

Xavier 

2 

OU—  8 

Western   Michigan 

1 

OU—  0 

Western   Michigan 

8 

OU—  9 

Morris    Harvey 

0 

OU—  8 

Cincinnati 

0 

OU—  6 

Cincinnati 

2 

OU— 10 

Kent   State 

1 

OU—  8 

Kent    State 

0 

OU—  7 

Ohio    State 

0 

OU—  6 

Miami 

4 

OU—  4 

Miami 

Mid-American   Champions 
Golf 

1 

OU  — I7I/2   Washington    and    Lee 

121/2 

OU— 171/ 

2    Cornell 

6I/2 

OU— 2II/2    Elon  College 

5'/2 

OU—  2 

Duke 

25 

OU— 17 

N.   Carolina    St. 

10 

OU—   1 

N.    Carolina 

23 

OU— 10 

Notre    Dame 

14 

OU—  8 

Virginia    Tech 

2 

OU—  8 

Virginia   M.   1. 

1 

OU— 10 

Ohio    State 

17 

OU— 26 

Dayton     University 

1 

OU— IOI/2   Cincinnati 

71/2 

OU— 13 

Miami 

5 

OU— 13 

Bowling    Green 

5 

OU— 16 

Marshall 

2 

OU— 13 

Ohio    Wesleyan 

2 

OU— 17 

Marietta 

1 

OU— 10 

Ohio    State 

17 

OU— 16 

Marshall 

2 

OU—  51/ 

2    Marietta 

6I/2 

OU      2nd 

Place,   Ohio   Intercollegiate 

Mid-American   Champions 

Tennis 

OU—  6 

Kent  State 

3 

OU—  4 

Western    Reserve 

5 

OU—  8 

Marshall 

1 

OU—  6 

West  Virginia 

3 

OU—   1 

Kenyon    College 

8 

OU—  3 

Western     Michigan 

6 

OU—  4 

Toledo 

5 

OU—  4 

Wittenberg 

3 

OU—  0 

Miami 

9 

OU—   1 

Ohio    Slate 

Track 

8 

OU— 281/ 

2   West  Virginia 

931/2 

OU— 59 

Bowling    Green 

67 

OU— 56 

Cincinnati 

71 

OU— 71 

Marshall 

47 

OU— 47 

Ohio    Wesleyan 

80 

OU— 20%    Miami 

IO6I/3 

OU— 92 

Kent    State 

34 
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The    Ohio    Alumnus 


On  the  Alumni  Front 


Dr.  Baker  Is  Speaker 

President  Baker  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  annual  dinner  meeting  ot 
the  Licking  County  Chapter  at  the 
Newark  YMCA  May  5.  The  meeting 
also  featured  the  awarding  of  the 
group's  scholarship  for  the  coming  school 
year  and  the  naming  of  now  chapter 
officers. 

President  Baker  s|iokc  on  "Ohio  Uni- 
versity and  the  Future."  Alumni  Secre- 
tary Clark  Williams,  '21,  talked  about 
the  $150,(X)0  Alumni  Sesquicentennial 
Scholarship  Fund. 

Presiding  at  the  meeting  was  Charles 
B.  Logan,  '^0,  chapter  president. 

Judge  Charles  B.  Holtsberry,  '.M, 
was  toastmaster. 

Annamac  Williams,  '29,  the  group's 
scholarship  chairman,  presented  Nell 
Smith,  ".1^,  Newark  High  School  teacher, 
who  announced  the  awarding  of  the 
chapter's  scholarship  for  19').V^4  to 
Daniel  Strieker,  a  Newark  High  School 
senior.  He  was  present  with  his  parents. 
as  was  Robert  Chapman,  another 
Newark  senior  who  expects  to  enter  Ohio 
LIniversity  next  fall. 

Mrs.  Alice  Stowell  Blain,  '42,  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee. The  new  officers  named  by  the 
Newark  group:  Franklin  Logan,  '52, 
president;  William  Eltzroth.  "49,  men's 
vice  president;  Mary  EstcUe  Bentz,  '52, 
womens'  vice  president;  Howard  Meach- 
am,  '55,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Martha  Nethers 
Soliday,  "36,  secretary. 

Dinner  Meeting  Held 

Mansfield  alumni,  men  and  women. 
held  their  combined  dinner  meeting 
April  30  at  Cleckner's  Tea  Room,  with 
"all  the  chicken  you  can  eat"  as  the 
menu  feature.  Thirty-three  alumni  and 
guests  attended. 

President  William  Kochheiser,  "46, 
opened  the  meeting,  and  Mrs.  Jeanie 
Wentz  Kerman,  "48,  conducted  an  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  Women"s  Club. 

Toastmaster  Bob  Richards,  '29,  intro- 
duced the  guests  from  the  University, 
Dr.  L.  C.  Staats,  "29,  MA  'il.  professor 
<if  dramatic  art  and  speech,  and  Clark  E. 
Williams,  "21,  alumni  secretary.  Dr. 
Staats  spoke  on  "The  Meaning  of  Loyal- 
ties" and  Secretary  Williams  talked 
about  plans  for  the  $150,000  Alumni 
Sesquicentennial   Scholarship  Fund. 

Guests  of  the  meeting  included  Mrs. 
Herman  Bishop,  the  University"s  195.i 
Honorary  Mother,  and  Mrs.  Catherine 
Clever,  mother  of  the  late  John  S. 
Clever,  '49. 

Officers  named  by  the  Women's  Club 
arc  Mrs.  Veda  Shoemaker  Gardner,  "47, 
president;  Mrs.  Betty  Lamb  Berns,  "48, 
vice  president;  Marie  Loesch,  "40,  secre- 
tary; Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smart  Frederick, 
"47.  treasurer. 


Akron  Officers  Manned 

Some  30  members  of  the  Akron  As- 
sociation of  Ohio  University  Women  at- 
tended the  April  4  meeting  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Gail  Fishel  Kutz,  '22. 

The  meeting  named  new  officers  to  be 
installed  at  the  group's  June  6  meeting. 
The  new  officers  are  Mrs.  Mabel  Leyda 
Coovert,  "10,  president;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Webster  Smith,  "33,  vice  president;  Mrs. 
(Constance  Crammer  Snider,  '50,  record- 
uig  secretary;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Klohs 
Sturm,  "41,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs. 
Lucille  Howard  HarJm.in.  '42,  treasurer; 
Mrs.  Betty  Burke  James,  "43,  historian. 

On  the  program  side,  Verena  White, 
"23.  gave  an  interesting  and  humorous 
talk  on  "These  Tourists,  Heaven  Preserve 
Us."  Miss  White,  a  teacher  at  Garfield 
High  School  in  Akron,  was  Ohio's  repre- 
sentative to  the  international  meeting  ot 
teachers  in  Denmark  last  summer.  She 
also  toured  Scotland  and  England  (she 
was  born  in  London)  while  abroad  last 
year. 

Officers  Installed 

The  Ohio  Lfniversity  Women's  Club 
in  Youngstown  heard  a  review  of  earl)- 
Ohio  history,  including  the  history  of  the 
University,  at  the  group's  annual  Guest 
Day  luncheon  held  April  2  5  at  the 
Golden  Drumstick. 

Guest  speaker  was  Prof.  O.  D.  Mor- 
rison from  the  University  history  depart- 
ment. 

Also  speaking  to  the  group  was  Lucille 
Lee,     "29,     Youngstown     Rayen     High 


School  teacher  and  member  of  the  club, 
who  has  been  awarded  a  fellowship  by 
the  Ford  Foundation. 

Miss  Lee,  whose  aw;ird  was  in  recog- 
nition of  her  outstanding  extracurricular 
work  in  the  production  of  plays  at 
Rayen,  told  of  her  plans  to  study  at 
drama  centers  in  the  coming  school  year. 

Officers  installed  by  Gertrude  Maier. 
'23,  for  the  coming  year  were:  Mrs. 
Lois  Lackey  Blair,  "19,  president;  Doris 
Moore,  '24,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Inis 
Tavenner  Dustman,  "25,  secretary;  Mrs. 
Euhi  Mahan  Doershuk,  '19,  treasurer; 
Margaret  Davis,  '17,  historian.  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Burman  Baker,  "36,  retiring  presi- 
dent, was  named  a  member  of  the 
executive  board. 


Allen  County  Meets 

The  annual  dinner  meeting  of  Allen 
County  Ohio  University  alumni  was  held 
April  24  at  the  Argonne  Hotel  in  Lima. 
Brandon  T.  Grover,  "19,  assistant  to  the 
president,  and  Alumni  Secretary  Clark 
Williams,  "21,  were  guest  speakers  from 
the  University. 

Other  guests  of  the  Allen  County 
group  included  seniors  from  Lima's 
high  schools  and  parents  of  students  now 
enrolled  at  Ohio  University. 

A  feature  of  the  program  was  the 
Minor  Men,  a  vocal  quartet  from  Lima 
South  High  School.  _^ 

Herbert  Nold,  "49,  president  of  the 
Allen  County  organization,  presided. 
Bob  Keys,  '.SO,  was  toastmaster. 

(Letter  from  Liggett  on  poge  25) 


ALUMNA  SMITH  presents  Newark  High  School  senior  Dan  Strieker  his  scholarship  at  the  Newark 
alumni  dinner.  Others  in  the  picture  are  (left  to  right)  Charles  Logan,  President  Baker.  Judge 
Holtsberry,  and  Alumni  Secretory  Williams 

Newark    Advoiatc    ptiutu    by    Franklin    Logan.    '^ 
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The  Ohio  University  Fund 


Officers:    Fred    H.  Johnson,    '22,    president;    Poul    R.   O'Brien,    '32,   secretory-treasurer;   Grosvenor   S,   McKee,   '16,   director;    Martin   L.   Hecht,   '46,   associote 

director 

Board   o(   Trustees:   John   C.   Baker,   John   W.   Galbreath,   '20;    Fred    H.  Johnson,   '22:   Dwlghl   H.   Rutherford,   '26;   Paul   R.  O'Brien,   '32 


Sammy  Kaye  Endows  Scholarship  for  Music  Student 


Sammy  Kaye,  "32,  recently  endowed 
The  Sammy  Kaye  Scholarship  Fund  with 
the  presentation  of  $2500  to  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. The  $2500  has  been  invested  in 
the  irreducible  debt  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
through  the  agency  of  The  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Fund,  Inc.  Its  six  percent  interest 
earnings  will  each  year  give  an  Ohio 
University  music  student  a  $150 
scholarship. 

The  student  will  be  selected  by  the 
University  Scholarships  Committee  fol- 
lowing recommendations  by  the  director 
of  the  School  of  Music. 

Musician  and  music  scholarship  patron 
Sammy  Kaye,  today  (and  for  the  past 
1  5  years)  leader  of  one  of  the  top  dance 
bands  in  the  nation,  came  to  college  to 
be  a  civil  engineer — and  he  received  his 
degree  from  Ohio  University  in  civil 
engineering. 

Born  in  Cleveland,  Sammy  attended 
Rocky  River  High  School,  where  he 
starred  in  track  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Relay  Championship  Team  and 
state  low  hurdle  champion.  After  receiv- 
ing a  scholarship  from  Ohio  University, 
he  participated  in  football,  track,  base- 
ball, and  basketball  as  a  freshman.  He 
gave  up  sports  after  his  first  year, 
though,  and  concentrated  on  his  civil 
engineering  degree,  turning  to  music  as 
a  means  of  financing  his  way. 


But  Sammy  soon  found  himself  paying 
more  attention  to  sharps  and  flats  than 
T-squares  and  higher  mathematics.  He 
organized  his  own  band  to  play  college 
dances  and  proms,  later  opened  the  Var- 
sity Inn  as  a  dine  and  dance  spot. 
Located  in  the  basement  of  the  Masonic 
Building  at  the  corner  of  Court  and 
Union,  the  Inn  closed  soon  after  Sammy 
left  the  campus.  For  some  years  the 
rooms  have  been  Logan's  Gift  Shop. 

Following  graduation,  Sammy  kept 
his  collegiate  dance  crew  together  and 
plunged  into  the  entertainment  world 
for  keeps.  The  coming  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice a  couple  of  years  prior  to  World 
War  II  broke  up  the  Ohio  University 
nucleus  of  the  Kaye  band.  It  was  a  blue- 
ribbon  outfit  from  Sammy's  first  step 
on  leaving  college,  when  he  purchased  a 
large  but  battered  bus,  piled  in  his  gang 
and  their  instruments  and  started  out  on 
the  inevitable  round  of  one-night  stands. 

This  led  to  locations  with  network 
wires,  and  the  danceable  Kaye  rhythm 
soon  became  a  listening  favorite  too  in 
homes  throughout  the  land.  His  singing 
song  titles  and  his  famous  Swing  and 
Sway  style  were  shortly  national  favor- 
ites and  entertainment  trade  marks. 

His  successes  pyramided,  with  hotel, 
ballroom,  and  night  club  dates  followed 
by  stage,  commercial  radio,  movies,  and 


then  television. 

His  Sunday  Serenade,  first  an  ABC 
network  presentation,  later  switching  to 
NBC,  and  his  So  You  Want  To 
Lead  A  Band  show  are  well-known  radio 
and  TV  productions.  His  recordings  are 
consistently  among  the  bestsellers,  and  he 
has  composed  numerous  hits,  including 
Until  Tomorrow  (his  sign-ofF  number), 
Remember  Pearl  Harbor  (his  royalities 
from  this  go  to  Navy  Relief),  I  Want 
To  Wish  You  A  Merry  Christmas, 
Hawaiian  Sunset,  ;ind  Wanderm'. 


Clevelanders  Give  Award 

The  Cleveland  Bobcat  Club's  annual 
$25  award  to  one  of  the  five  highest 
ranking  freshman  boys  from  Cuyahoga 
County,  went  this  year  to  Roman 
Scholtz,  whose  3.5  put  him  in  front  of 
some  13  other  candidates  with  point 
averages  ranging  "down"  to  3.125. 
After  meeting  other  requirements  for 
the  award,  he  was  named  by  the  Uni- 
versity Scholarships  Committee  acting 
with  the  dean  of  men. 

A  pre-engineering  student,  Roman  has 
been  in  the  United  States  only  two  years, 
coming  here  from  Czechoslovakia  with 
his  parents.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Cleve- 
land West  Technical  High  School. 


THE  ORIGINAL  Swing  and  Sway  band  of  Sammy  Kaye  shown  in  the  old  Varsity  Inn.  Beginning 
second  from  left,  first  row:  Howard  Wilson,  '33:  Kenny  Labahn;  Sammy,  '32;  Al  Roth,  '31;  Al 
Reed,  '30;  Bock  row:  Fred  Sigrist,  '35;  Sammy  Johnes,  '32;  Al  Golden,  '34;  Charles  Black,  '33;  Art 
Lange,    '32.    (Apologies   to   the    alum   first   in    the   first   row — we   couldn't   identify   you. — Ed. 
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SAMMY    KAYE    (right)    presents   $2500   scholar- 
ship check  to  President  Baker 
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Alumni  in  the  Armed  Forces 


LT.  DONALDSON 

Receive  Bronze  Stars 

Bron;c  Stars  fur  heroic  achievement 
were  recently  awarded  two  Ohio  Uni- 
versity men  fighting  in  Korea. 

Lt.  John  E.  Donaldson,  "^1,  was  cited 
for  heroism  under  fire  while  serving  as  a 
forward  observer  with  the  Korean  Capi- 
tol Division.  E.xecutive  officer  of  C  Bat- 
tery of  the  1 76th  Armored  Artillery  Bat- 
t.ilion,  he  also  received  a  Korean  citation 
while  serving  in  support  of  the  ROK 
division  last  fall.  His  unit  also  received 
the  Korean  presidential  cit.ition  and  the 
American  Meritorious  Unit  Citation. 

Lt.  Philip  H.  Efland,  "51,  received  his 
Bronze  Star  for  heroic  action  at  a  defen- 
sive outpost  near  Suuksi.  His  citation 
said  that  after  a  fierce  and  disorganizing 
enemy  attack  "...  Lieutenant  Efland 
fearlessly  exposed  himself  to  enemy  fire. 
as  he  moved  about  the  shell-torn  area 
shouting  words  of  encouragement  and 
reorganizing  the  positions  directing  the 
the  friendly  fire  upon  the  foe.  The  men. 
inspired  by  Lieutenant  Efland's  fearless 
actions,  delivered  such  accurate  and 
withering  fire  that  the  enemy  suffered 
numerous  casualties  and  were  forced  to 
withdraw  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Efland  is  the  former  Betty  Hum- 
i^h.reys,  who  will  receive  her  degree  in 
fine  arts  from  the  LJniversity  in  June. 


The  Lieutenant  Dick  Boyer  pic- 
tured in  front  of  his  B-26  in  this 
department  of  the  April  Alumnits 
is  not  the  Dick  Boyer  who  is  office 
manager  for  Byer  fe?  Bowman,  Co- 
lumbus ad  agency.  Lieutenant 
Boyer  is  Wallace  Richard  Boyer, 
"il.  The  other  Dick  Boyer  is  Earl 
Richard  Boyer.  '41,  who,  according 
to  Alumni  Office  records,  is  still 
.iss<Kiated  with  Bycr  and  Bowman. 


Gets  Press  Assignment 

Pvt.  William  E.  Fulwider,  Jr.,  "52. 
took  his  training  in  Ordnance  before 
shipping  to  the  Far  East  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  But  his  bachelor  of  science 
in  journalism  went  to  work  for  him  after 
he  got  overseas.  Ordnanceman  Fulwider 
was  sent  to  the  Public  Information  Office 
Section  in  Munsan,  Korea,  and  assigned 
to  the  press  train  which  houses  corres- 
pondents covering  the  Panmunjon  truce 
talks. 

Though  he  isn't  filing  copy  ot  his  own 
(he  describes  his  main  duty  as  relaying 
correspondents'  stories  via  telephone  to 
their  headquarters  in  Seoul),  Bill,  son  of 
William  E.  Fulwider,  Sr.,  "l.\  is  rubbing 
shoulders  with  some  of  the  biggest  names 
in  the  business.  The  correspondents  and 
the  officers  and  enlisted  men  assigned  to 
.i.vsist  them  live  and  work  on  the  press 
train. 
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In  Europe 

Maj.  Margaret  Davis  Hallowell,  "30, 
is  in  Europe,  where  she  has  completed 
about  eight  months  of  a  three-year 
European  tour  of  duty. 

A  former  Portsmouth  school  teacher. 
Major  Hallowell  enlisted  in  the  WAC  in 
1942.  Following  World  War  II  service 
in  this  country  and  the  Southwest 
Pacific,  she  left  the  military  service  a  few 
months  after  V-J  Day.  But  in  September, 
1946,  she  returned  to  active  duty  and  in 
February,  1949,  she  became  Regular 
Army.  After  serving  in  Washington 
until  1951,  she  v.-as  assigned  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh Ordnance  District  as  chief  of  the 
general  office  division.  She  left  there  for 
the  overseas  assignment  last  October. 


Lt.  Mathews  Recovering 

Lt.  Wendell  E.  Mathews,  Jr.,  "51,  who 
was  seriously  wounded  in  the  Korean 
fighting  March  6,  is  on  his  way  to  re- 
covery in  a  Tokyo  hospital,  according  to 
a  recent  dispatch  from  Howard  Beaufait, 
Cleveland  News  war  correspondent. 
Lieutenant  Mathews"  mother,  Mrs.  W. 
E,  Mathews,  wrote  the  Aiumnus  that  he 
is  expected  home  soon.  He  suffered  a 
compound  skull  fracture  and  leg  and 
hand  injuries  when  hit  during  action  at 
Porkchop  Hill, 

—  Armed   Forces   Briefs  — 

M.^j.  J.^MEs  S.  Dh.^rth.  ".V\  and 
M.^j.  W.^TER  M.  Tr.aucer,  ".^S,  partici- 
pated in  the  Army's  fifth  annual  logis- 
tical support  maneuver  May  4-9  at  Camp 
Pickett,  Va.  Major  Dearth,  whose  wife 
is  the  former  Mildred  Budd,  '.i.\  entered 
the  Army  in  1942.  He  came  to  the  Camp 
Pickett  maneuver  from  the  Chemical 
Qirps  School  at  Fort  McClelland,  Ala. 
Major  Trauger,  whose  wife  is  the  former 
Dorian  Beck,  '4.^  came  to  the  maneuver 
from  the  Quartermaster  School  at  Fort 
Lee,  Va.  He  entered  the  Army  in  1941. 

Lt.  Robert  W.  T.^ylor,  MS  '51,  with 
the  publications  agency  of  the  Fort  Mc- 
Clelland Chemical  Corps  School,  was  an 
umpire  during  the  Army's  logistical  sup- 
port maneuver  at  Camp  Picketfc- 

Lt.  Du.ane  D.  Campbell,  "52,  is  sta- 
Inext  page) 


LT.  N.  RICHARD  LEWIS.  '50,  Is  serving  with 
Headquarters  Battery  of  the  625th  Field  Artil- 
lery Battalion,  40th  Infantry  Division.  But  Lieu- 
tenant Lewis,  a  reporter  for  the  Fairmont  [W. 
Vo.)  West  Virginian  before  entering  service 
expects  to  get  his  Alumnus  at  home  (Sun 
Calif.)    soon 
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Teacher  Shortage  (cont'd) 

/'from  page  7 ) 

to  future  teachers  will  be  offered  in  the 

form  of  13  tuition  scholarships  at  these 

branches. 

Ohio  University  is  presenting  a  for 
ward  looking  program.  Factors  offsettini: 
the  effectiveness  of  these  plans,  however, 
include  the  report  that  in  the  state  of 
Ohio  96.1  June  graduates  certificated  for 
teaching  in  19^1  did  not  apply  for 
teaching  positions.  Induction  into  the 
armed  forces,  enrollment  in  graduate 
schools,  marriage,  and  employment  in 
business  and  industry  were  cited  as  the 
reasons.  The  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation further  reports  that  during  the 
school  year  of  1951-1952  the  schools 
lost  a  total  of  3858  teachers.  Reasons  re- 
ported for  this  loss  include  employment 
in  business  and  industry,  induction  into 
the  armed  forces,  retirement,  marriage. 
death,  teaching  in  other  states,  and  un- 
known reasons. 

Even  more  distressing  are  the  explan- 
ations given  by  individuals  for  avoiding 
teaching  as  a  profession.  Inadequate 
salaries,  poor  working  conditions. 
crowded  schoolrooms,  attacks  on  schools 
and  teachers,  and  restrictions  on  personal 
life  are  but  a  few  cited.  The  cooperation 
of  the  public,  whose  children  are  suffer 
ing   from   this  crisis,   is  strongly   urged 


THE  AUTHOR  of  this  article 
about  the  shortage  of  teachers 
for  elementary  schools  brought  to 
her  subject  a  bac/(groiind  that  in- 
cluded teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  New  Yor\,  Massachu- 
setts, Texas,  and  Oklahoma  as  well 
as  the  teaching  of  college  students 
to  become  elementary  teachers.  Dr. 
Felsinger  joined  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity faculty  last  September  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  education. 
She  received  her  master's  and  doc- 
toral degrees  from  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  her  bachelor's  from 
State  Teachers  College.  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. 


Preparing  teachers  is  one  thing — the  re- 
ception and  future  they  face  in  your 
community  is  another.  The  acceptance  of 
these  young  people  (yours  included)  as 
normal  human  beings  entitled  to  the  pur- 
suit of  existing  recreational  and  social 
enjoyments  is  axiomatic.  Also,  in  a  great 
many  local  taxing  districts  the  public 
must  provide  more  funds  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  schools,  not  only  to  increase 
beginning  salaries  but  also  to  provide 
additional  salary  increases  for  meritorious 
teachers. 

Ohio  University  is  diligently  endeavor- 


ing to  prepare  teachers  to  close  the  "gaps 
in  the  ranks."  The  cooperation  of  the 
public,  including  the  teaching  profession 
itself,  is  essential  in  urging  young  people 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  Then 
they  must  be  treated  as  members  of  a 
profession  worthy  of  adequate  salaries, 
working  conditions  to  promote  the  best 
education  of  children  possible,  cooper- 
ation and  respect.  Failure  to  carry  out 
these  conditions  results  in  "short- 
changing" boys  and  girls  in  what  the>' 
have  a  right  to  expect  —  the  best  of 
educational  opportunities. 


CAPT.  JOE  R.  SHAFER,  '38,  is  a  member  of 
the  AF  ROTC  faculty  at  Brooklyn  College,  N.  Y. 
Captain  Shofer  was  employed  by  the  Columbus 
and  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co.  (in  Columbus) 
prior  to  entering  service  in  1942.  hie  sow  ser- 
vice in  the  ETO  during  World  War  II,  going 
to  France  os  assistant  adjutant  with  the  48th 
Fighter  Group  right  after  the  invasion.  After 
discharge  and  before  being  recalled  to  active 
duty  in  1951.  he  was  employed  by  the  U.  S. 
Engineers  ot  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Joseph  Sea- 
grams &  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  ond  the  VA 
f-lospital  at  Perry  Point,  Md. 


tioned  at  Williams  AF  Base,  Chandler. 
Aris. 

C.^PT.  Alfred  A.  Soltesz,  '48,  is 
with  the  Air  Force  at  Wiesbaden, 
Germany. 

Lt.  Kenneth  R.  Smith,  '52,  is  at- 
tending the  Airborne  Electronics  School 
at  Keesler  AF  Base,  Miss. 

Lt.  Clifford  E.  Loy,  '52,  is  on  mili- 
tary assignment  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  where  he  is  studying  meteor- 
ology in  preparation  for  duty  as  a 
weather  officer  with  the  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Eugene  L.  Gettig,  '50,  is  with 
the  ."^d  Infantry  Division  in  Korea. 

PvT.  WiLLi.AM  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  ■';2. 
is  an  instructor  at  the  Aircraft 
Mechanics  School,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Cpl.  John  Mitovich,  Jr.,  '51,  re- 
cently received  meritorious  promotion  to 
that  rank  for  "exceptional  performance 
of  duty"  in  the  field  of  public  relations. 
Stationed  at  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Atlantic 
Headquarters,  he  recently  returned  from 
assignment  as  a  reporter  on  the  com- 
manding general's  staff  during  Marine 
training  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Cpl.   Willi.am  G.   Pe-arce.   'il,   re- 


turned to  the  United  States  in  May  for 
discharge  after  serving  with  the  Army  in 
England  for  the  past  year.  He  entered 
service  in  June,  1951.  Mrs.  Pearce  is  the 
former  Joan  Marie  Brasselle,  '54. 

Lt.  M.^rvin  C.  Rhode,  '4.i,  is  a  medi- 
cal officer  with  the  8th  Army  in  Korea. 
He  received  his  medical  degree  from 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
"in  1947. 

Lt.  E.archell  T.  Flynn,  '5  3,  is  a 
Quartermaster  officer  at  the  Aberdeen 
Proving  Grounds,  Md. 

Pvt.  J.^mes  W.JiLLACE,  '53,  is  with  an 
.iviation  engineers  unit  in  Korea. 

Ted  T.  K.^sler,  '52,  is  a  helicopter 
pilot  in  Korea.  He  participated  in  the 
evacuation  of  sick  and  wounded  Allied 
prisoners. 

WiLLi.AM  J.  Foster,  '54,  is  with  the 
Dental  Department  at  the  Newport, 
R.  I..  Naval  Station. 

Pfc.  How.ard  Stevens,  '51,  recently 
completed  a  course  in  chemical  warfare 
at  the  Eta  Jima  Specialist  School  in 
Japan.  Pfc,  Stevens  has  been  in  the  Far 
East  since  Febru.ir)-.  Mrs,  Stevens  is 
the  former  Erma  Mallow,  "^  1 , 
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1852 

Anna  Pkarl  McV'ay  (LittD,  hunorary, 
"09)  recently  returned  from  her  tenth  trip  to 
Europe.  After  attendins  the  inauguration  of 
President  Eisenhower,  she  departed  on  a  two- 
month  tour  of  Italy.  Egypt,  Lebanon,  the 
Kingdom  of  Jordan.  Israel,  the  islands  ol 
Rhodes  and  Crete.  Constantinople,  and 
Greece.  Miss  McVay  made  the  ocean  crossing 
hy  ship,  hut  her  travels  ahroad  included  14 
trips  hy  plane. 

1893 

Dr.  William  H.  Hyde.  Cleveland  physi- 
cian who  now  lists  himself  as  "non-active" 
after  a  half  century  of  practice,  sent  word 
recently  that  his  classmate  Allen  D.  Barcus 
was  killed  in   an   automobile  accident  in  July. 


ly.'^li.  Dr.  Hyde  is  the  father  of  the  hhrari.in 
at  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.  A  daugh- 
ter is  married  to  an  executive  of  the  White 
Motor  Co.  in  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina. 

1902 

Dr.  Homer  A.  Wilson  is  in  his  40th  year 
as  a  Bradford.  Pa.,  physician.  An  obstetrician. 
Dr.  Wilson  has  delivered  more  than  7000 
babies  in  the  Bradford  area  since  he  began 
practice  there  Nov.  1,  1913.  The  well-known 
Bradford  physician  didn't  start  out  to  be  a 
doctor.  He  studied  business  and  stenog- 
raphy at  Ohio  University,  later  taught  at  a 
business  college,  then  was  secretary  to  a  steel 
company  executive.  But  by  1912  he  had  com- 
pleted his  medical  studies  at  the  University 
of    Pittsburgh.   He   was   head   of   obstetrics   at 
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Dear  Fellow  Alumnus: 

When  our  scientists  iinally  discover  how  the  so-called  "dumb  animals 
pass  on  the  wisdom  of  their  races  to  succeeding  generations,  we'll  probably 
learn  that  it's  hy  a  series  of  very  practical  adages  such  as  those  that  followed 
the  human  race  out  of  the  dark  ages  .  .  .  like  "A  bird  in  the  bush  is  nicer 
than  two  above  the  sidewalk"  or  "A  stitch  in  time  is  hard  on  Hart,  Shaeffner 
^  Mar.x"  or  "A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  green  stuff." 

If  the  latter  is  true,  Al  Gubitz,  Marty  Hecht  and  even  I  to  a  much  lesser 
extent  are  wasting  a  lot  of  our  time.  Personally,  I  don't  believe  that  old  saw 
-and  the  three  of  us  arc  out  to  disprove  it.  Mr.  Gubitz,  as  manager  ot  the 
campus  office  of  the  Alumni  Scsquicentennial  Scholarship  Fund  Campaign, 
has  been  all  over  the  map  of  Ohio  in  recent  weeks  helping  to  set  up  local 
Alumni  organizations.  So  has  Marty  .  .  .  and  I've  been  traveling  a  bit  myself 
for  the  same  purpose  of  "gathering  moss." 

Just  in  case  you  have  any  idea  that  the  alumni  of  Ohio  University  arc 
moribund,  let  me  hasten  to  get  you  straightened  out.  Everywhere  we've  been 
we've  found  the  most  heartening  enthusiasm  for  alma  mater,  and  willingness 
to  help.  Evidently  the  Aiiimntis  under  Bob  McCreanor  has  been  a  remark 
able  job  of  carrying  far  and  wide  the  exciting  story  of  the  miracle  on  the 
Hocking.  More  and  more  of  you  have  been  going  to  Athens  to  see  it  for 
yourselves.  You've  been  reading  in  the  newspapers  about  the  leadership  in 
higher  education  in  Ohio  that  our  University  under  John  C.  Baker  has 
taken.  At  any  rate,  we've  been  discovering  a  wonderful  spirit.  If  you  haven't 
caught  it  yet,  you'd  better  do  something  about  it — you're  missing  out  on  more 
fOn  and  excitement  than  has  come  to  the  graduates  and  former  students  of 
Ohio  University  in  the  past  HO  years. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  much  cash  has  already  come  in  to  the 
Scholarship  Fund — over  the  transom,  even  before  anybody's  actually  been 
asked  to  contribute.  It's  simply  amazing.  No  wonder  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  campaign  is  beginning  to  look  upon  our  $H0.000  goal  as  a 
minimum.  I  hope  you're  thinking  about  your  own  gratitude  to  alma  mater 
(or  this  "gift  of  a  lifetime"),  your  part  in  a  perpetual  fund  that  will  go  on 
helping  bright  young  people  to  a  college  education  for  ages  to  come-  7^f)() 
scholarships  just  during  the  second  1^0  years  of  Ohio  University  and  keeping 
on  without  limit  after  that.  It's  the  nearest  thing  to  "forever"  I've  run 
into  for  a  long  time. 

Sincerely. 

President,   Ohio  University   Alumni   Association 


Bradford  Hospital  for  many  years,  and  is 
lecturer  in  obstetrics  for  the  hospital's  School 
of  Nursing. 


Flora  Conner  Stammel  (Mrs.  J.  G.)  is 
a   nurse  at  the  Ohio  Boys  Industrial   School, 

Lancaster. 


Morris  D.  Stine.  longtime  chief  engineer 
at  the  Dayton  State  Hospital,  is  now  retired. 

1907 

Winifred  Higgins  McAmbley  (Mrs.  C. 
F.).  of  Bradford.  Pa.,  sent  the  Alumnus  the 
news  about  Dr.  Homer  A.  Wilson  (see  1902 
news).  Mrs.  McAmbley  i>  the  mother  of 
Keery  McAmbley.  '41. 

1911 

Arvilla  Van  Dyke  retired  May  1  after 
40  years  as  an  Athens  businesswoman.  But 
she  plans  to  remain  an  officer  in  the  Houck 
and  Van  Dyke,  Inc..  insurance  agency,  to 
keep  her  license  as  an  insurance  agent  active, 
and  to  assist  in  the  firm's  office  as  she  is 
needed.  Miss  Van  Dyke  taught  school  a  few 
years,  but  most  of  her  career  has  been  in  the 
insurance  business.  She  is  a  sister  of  Gladys 
M.  Van  Dyke.  "18,  who  is  employed  in  the 
office  of  The  McBce  Co.  in  Athens. 

1912 

Mrs.  Gladys  Merrin  Sheen  is  elemen- 
tary art  consultant  in  the  Mt.  Vernon  public 
schools. 

1913 

Prof.  Harry  Df  La  Rle 
Department  of  History  at 
Louisiana  Institute. 


s   head   of  the 
Southwestern 


1916 


William  E.  McN'ey,  Illinois  congressman 
from  the  Fourth  District,  is  being  mentioned 
as  a  possible  Republican  candidate  to  oppose 
Illinois'  Senator  Paul  Douglas  next  year. 
Representative  McVey,  former  member  of  the 
DePaul  University  faculty,  was  sent  to  the 
House   two  years   ago. 

Grace  L.  Sheafer  is  principal  of  Hazel- 
wood  Elementary  School,  Barbcrton. 

1717 

\'fri>a  E.  Williams  is  a  retired  teacher 
now  living  in  Springfield.  Miss  Williams  for- 
merly taught  foods  and  clothing  courses  and 
was  for  many  years  head  of  the  household 
arts  department  at  Omaha  (Neb.)  Ontral 
High  School. 

1918 

Doris  Kerns  Cotncr,  wife  of  Robert  A. 
Cotner.  died  recently  in  Columbus.  Mrs. 
Cotner  died  at  the  home  of  Pall  Cotner. 
"47.  brother  of  Robert  Cotner.  with  whom 
she  and  her  husband  had  been  living. 

RiBY  A.  ScHAAD  is  bookkeeper  for  the 
Rosenberry  Packard  Auto  Sales  in  New  Phila- 
delphia. 

1920 
Mrs.  Helen  Hldson  Jones  is  now  living 
in  Columbus.  Mrs.  Jone.s"  daughter,  Carolyn, 
IS  medical  editor  at  the  College  of  Medicine, 
Ohio  State  University.  Miss  Jones'  father. 
Dr.  David  E.  Jones,  who  died  in  1943,  was  a 
Worthington  physician  and  member  of  the 
OSU  College  of  Medicine  faculty. 
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1922 

Paul  E.  Belcher,  vice  president,  cashier, 
economist,  and  legal  counsel  of  the  First 
National  Bank  in  Akron,  was  a  speaker  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Akron  Section,  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society.  Mrs.  Belcher  i,s  the 
former  Thelma  Massie.  '29. 

1923 

Asa  Hoskins.  Pomeroy  High  School 
teacher,  was  cited  by  the  April  issue  of  The 
Ohio  Academy  of  Science.  The  article  called 
him  "Southeastern's  outstanding  teacher."  Mr. 
Hoskins  is  completing  his  34th  year  as  a 
teacher,  27  of  them  at  Pomeroy. 

Laud  F.  Miller  has  resigned  as  principal 
of  Vinton  High  School  to  accept  the  prin- 
cipalship  at  Shade  High  School  near  Athens. 
Mrs.  Miller  is  the  former  Elta  Rupe,  "27. 

Dr.  W.  Amos  Kincaid.  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  is  seen  in  the 
current  movie  short,  Hempstead  H\-]in\s. 
which  features  the  Hempstead  High  School 
Band.  The  film  is  a  Paramount  production. 
Mr.  Kincaid's  son  James,  now  a  freshman 
member  of  the  Ohio  University  Band,  played 
with  the  Hempstead  hand  three  years. 

1924 

Harley  E.  Swartz  is  a  sales  engineer  with 
the  Airtherm  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mary  Barr  Satchell  (Mrs.  Phihp)  is  a 
teacher  at  Wayncsburg. 

1926 

Three  members  of  the  Class  of  1926  have 
Nons  graduating  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
June  ^.  The  Academy  grads  are  Robert  North, 
.son  of  D.  A.  North  and  Anne  Rosser 
North,  and  John  P.  Wood,  son  of  Harris 
Wood  and  Vaiia  O'Neill  Wood. 


Stanley  F.  Roush  was  recently  elected  to 
the  city  council  in  Springfield,  Mo.  Mr. 
Roush  is  a  pawnbroker  operating  his  own 
business  in  the  Missouri  city. 

1927 

Harold  D.  Scott  is  a  sales  representative 
for  the  Loyal  Protective  Life  Insurance  Co. 
in  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


Harley  E.  Linn  is  head  of  industrial  arts 
in  Medina  schools. 

Ebba  E.  Fosselius  is  director  of  physical 
education  for  girls  at  Elyria  High  School. 

Charles  P.  Lang  is  a  clerk  in  the  motive 
power  division,  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway, 
Portsmouth. 

The  Alumnus  recently  learned  of  the 
death  of  Irene  Ochs  Gregory  (Mrs.  Frank- 
lin), which  occurred  Aug.   25,    19.'iO. 

1929 

Dan  Friedberg  (also  MEd  '41)  is  teach- 
ing at  a  private  school  in  Hollywood,  Fla. 
Mrs.  Friedberg  is  the  former  Edith  Wilson. 
'30.  The  Friedberg's  son  Stanley,  a  pianist, 
was  recently  selected  to  represent  Florida  in 
an  NBC  broadcast  of  young  talent  sponsored 
by   the   American   Federation   of  Musicians. 

Deloris  Mook  Strayer  (Mrs.  Walter) 
lives  on  a  farm  near  Bellevue  and  with  her 
husband  operates  a  retail  milk  business. 


Primrose   Hawk   Green    (Mrs.   J.   C.)    is 
clerk  at  the  Ohio  State  Bank,  Columbus. 


Frui  S.   Blaettnar 
father    in    the    Blaettnar 


s  associated  with   hi: 
Automobile    Co.    ir 


IT'S  BEEN  50  YEARS  since  this  group  of  Ohio  University  e'ecfrical  engineering  students  and  their 
professors  got  together  (or  this  picture,  which  wos  loaned  to  the  Alumnus  by  T.  C.  Hulburt,  '03,  o 
member  of  the  group  (last  on  the  right  in  the  top  row).  Just  how  long  50  years  is  might  be  meas- 
ured by  the  (act  that  since  the  picture  was  taken  three  Hulburt  sons  have  attended  Ohio  University 
and  a  grandson,  William  T.  Eville,  is  a  sophomore  in  mechanical  engineering.  The  elder  Mr.  Hul- 
bur;.  who  retired  two  years  ago.  (ormerly  operated  the  Hulburt  Electric  Co.  in  Paine:vllle.  The 
younger  Hulburts  of  Ohio  University:  John  W.,  '30;  Theron  R.,  '34;  Howard  T.,  '37.  Howard's  wife 
i'.  the  former  Grace  Buehler.  '39.  Some  of  T.  C.  Hulburt's  classmates  in  the  picture  were  not  identi- 
fied. Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  known  to  be  deceased.  First  row  (1.  to  r.):  Charles  Eddy. 
'02;  Mr.  Hawkins  (no  record):  unknown;  'Prof.  A.  A.  Atkinson.  '91;  *Prof.  George  E.  McLaughlin. 
'14.  Second  row:  unknown;  Sukichi  Yoshisoko,  '02;  Carl  L.  Gross,  '11;  *W.  H.  Alleshouse,  '03. 
Third  row:  *S.  M.  Haffey,  '03;  Clifford  E.  Cornwell.  '05;  unknown;  T.  A.  Pelter,  '03;  unknown;  un- 
known.   Fourth    row:    unknown;    unknown;   unknown;   *F.    M.Porter,   '07;    unknown;  T.  C.  Hulburt,   '03 


f 


EARL  C.  (IRISH)  KRIEGER, 
"20,  has  quit  active  footh;ill 
officiating.  He's  laying  aside  his 
striped  shirt  and  whistle  after  .'^'i 
years  of  running  up  and  down 
football  fields  all  over  the  nation. 

Irish  stresses  that  it's  just  active 
officiating  that  he's  calling  a  h;ilt 
to.  He  will  continue  to  edit  the 
foiithall  rules  book,  consult  with 
the  NCAA  rules  committee,  inter- 
pret rules  at  dozens  of  meetings, 
answer  thousands  of  questions  by 
mail.  He  isn't  .giving  up  his  un- 
official  title,  of  Mr.  Football  Rules 
.gr;intcd  by  popular  acclaim  of 
other  officials  and  coaches. 

Already  appointed  to  the 
NCAA  Football  Rules  Committee 
for  19.S4,  that  year  will  bs  his  ISth 
on  the  committee. 

The  first  game  the  Columbus  in- 
surance man  (Sun  Life  of  Can- 
ada) worked  was  an  Athens  High 
School  contest  while  he  was  a 
senior  at  the  University. 

After  graduation,  Mr.  Kriegcr 
(whose  wife  is  the  former  Harriet 
Sprague,  '21)  was  successively  .as- 
sistant football  coach  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  head  coach  at 
Bowling  Green,  freshman  coach  at 
Ohio  University.  But  he  gave  up 
coaching  after  a  couple  of  years, 
went  into  the  insurance  business, 
.ind  started  officiating  on  a  sched- 
uled basis.  He  has  worked  big 
i:;imes  all  over  the  country,  includ- 
ing Big  Ten  and  five  of  the  Army- 
Notre  Dame  classics. 

But  that's  past  miw  for  Irish 
Krieger,  for  he  says  "when  you're 
young  and  get  a  kick  out  of  it,  it's 
,1  lot  of  fun.  .  .  .  (but)  when  you 
^tart  out  for  a  game  and  can't  get 
,1  thrill  out  of  packing  your  bag, 
.ind  dread  the  travel  involved,  then 
it's  time  to  quit." 
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Pomeroy,  a  business  that  recently  celebrated 
its  100th  anniversary.  The  Blaettnar  company 
was  founded  by  Mr.  Blaettnar's  grandfather. 
a  German  immigrant,  a  century  ago  as  a  car- 
riage and  wagon  works.  It  began  selling  auto- 
mobiles in  1916,  is  now  a  Buick,  Pontiac.  and 
GMC  truck  agency.  Mrs.  Blaettnar  is  the 
former  M.^R^,.^RET  D.^LTON.  "M.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blaettnar's  son  John  is  a  iunior  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs.  N'irgene  Brill  Robinson  is  director 
of  publicity  for  the  State  of  Arkansas. 


John  A.  Menstkr  is  assistant  manager  of 
sales  for  The  Babcock  &?  Wilcox  Co.'s  tubular 
products  division,  Alliance. 

Frances  Randall  is  teaching  home  eco- 
nomics and  English  at  Mansfield  High  School. 

J.  B.  Stone  is  sales  manager  for  the  At- 
lantic Tug  and  Equipment  Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Stone  is  the  former  Hazel 
Hershman.  "30,  MA  '33. 

Dr.  Warren  M.  Davis  is  assistant  super- 
intendent of  Alliance  schools.  Mrs.  Davis  is 
the  former  Beulah  Burkhart,  '36. 


Michael  A.  Crevey  is  manager  of  the 
Senccaville  Branch  of  the  Central  National 
Bank. 

Mary  Glerra  Civille  (Mrs.  George)  is 
assistant  professor  of  secretarial  studies  at  the 
University  of  Dayton.  She  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Dayton   faculty  since   1947. 

1935 

X'ictor  Batterson  is  hand  director  and 
mu.sic  instructor  at  Hebron  High  School.  He 
IS  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Frank  J.  Batterson. 
"98. 

Ken  Dolan  operates  the  Ken  Dolan  In- 
surance Service  in  Reno,  Nevada. 

1936 

Forest  W.  Hopkins  recently  added  the 
Chautauqua  News.  Sherman,  Pa.,  to  his  chain 
of  new.spapers.  Mr.  Hopkins  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Mary  Anne  Snediker.  '34,  own 
and  publish  the  North  East  Breeze,  the  Rip- 
ley Rei'icu'.  and  are  part  owners  of  the  Fre- 
donia  (N.  Y.)  Censor. 

1937 

Clarebel  Ziecler  Stark  (Mrs.  C.  Clare) 
a  registered  nurse,  is  owner  and  proprietor 
of  the  Regent  Nursing  Home,  Richmond 
Hill,  N.  Y. 

Harold  L.  Samuels  (also  MA  "38)  is 
secretary  of  the  Doehlcr-Jarvis  Corp.,  Toledo, 
a  division  of  the  National  Lead  Company. 

Bernard  Schwartz  is  athletic  coach  at 
Watcrford  High  School.  Mrs.  Schwartz,  the 
former  Mildred  Wric.ht.  '38,  is  commercial 
teacher  in  the  school. 

Richard  Moffat  is  telegraph  editor  at  the 
Lima  T^ews. 

Carl  C.  Byers.  MA,  superintendent  of 
Parma  schools,  was  honored  recently  by  the 
Parma  school  board  when  it  renamed  Ridge 
Road  Stadium,  home  of  the  Parma  Schaaf 
High  School  Rcdmen,  Byers  Field. 

1938 

John  A.  Fish,  formerly  of  Cincinnati,  has 
opened  an  insurance  agency  in  Wavcrly,  the 
capital  of  "Atomic  Valley."  Mr.  Fish,  whose 
wife  is  the  former  Margaret  Jones  '36,  of 


Wavcrly,  has  been  a  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Wavcrly  for  more  than  1  1 
years. 

The  Rev.  John  B.  Sfielman  is  pastor  of 
the  Advent  Lutheran  Church  in  Pittsburgh. 

James  R.  Rankin  is  an  adjuster  for  the 
Farm    Bureau   Insurance  Co.,   Lynchburg,   Va. 

John  A.  Payne  is  assistant  office  manager 
at  the  National  Carbon  Co.'s  Edgewater 
Branch,  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Payne  is  the  former 
Jean  Ackerman,  '39. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  McMastkr  is  a  physician 
in  Gallipolis. 

1939 

Maj.  Leslie  F.  Fultz,  of  Athens,  has  re- 
signed  his   commission   in   the   Marine   Corps 


after  1 1  years  of  service.  He  was  a  sales 
engineer  with  The  McBee  Co.  before  enlisting 
in  the  Marines  in  1942.  He  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  for  bravery  at  Iwo  Jima  while 
serving  with  the  Fifth  Marine  Division.  Mrs. 
Fultz  is  the  former  Phyllis  Dierr.  '36. 

Harry  V.  McMaken  is  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Community 
Fund. 

Dr.  James  W.  Bartholomew  (also  MS 
'41)  is  associate  professor  of  bacteriology  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California.  He  is 
currently  engaged  in  a  research  project  in- 
volving the  study  of  yeast  cells,  a  research 
supported  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Biological  Stain  Commission.  Mrs.  Bartholo- 
mew is  the  former  Sherley  Bczard.  '40. 


HELEN  REYNOLDS,  "25,  as  the 
organization's  president,  presided  at 
the  Eastern  Business  Teachers  Associ- 
ation's ^6th  annual  convention  in  New 
York  City  in  ApriL 

And  when  the  convention  n.imed  the 
president  to  succeed  her  it  picked  an 
other  Ohio  University  graduate. 

BERNARD  A.  SHILT,  '2.\  super- 
visor of  commercial  education  in  the 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  public  schools,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  eastern  business  teachers 
organization,  which  has  membership  from 
some  20  states,  Canada,  Cuh.i.  ,ind 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Shilt  has  been  secretary  of  the 
association  for  the  past  nine  years.  Ho 
is  a  past  president  of  the  Western  New 
York  Business  Teachers  Association,  the 
Buffalo  Schoolmasters  Association,  and 
the  Buffalo  chapter  of  the  National  Office 
Management  Association. 

Mr.  Shilt,  whose  wife  is  the  former 
Caroline  Sammet,  '24,  has  been  associ- 
ated with  the  Buffalo  schools  all  of  his 
career  except  for  three  years  at  Olean. 
N.  Y.,  immediately  following  his 
graduation. 

Miss  Reynolds,  nationally-recognized 
educator,  is  a  professor  at  New  York 
University.  After  graduation  from  Ohio 
University,  she  first  taught  in  Sandusky 
(Ohio)  High  School.  Earning  an  M.A. 
from  NYLI  during  her  summer  vaca- 
tions,   she    returnrd   to   Ohio    University 


as  an  instructor.  She  was  later  assistant 
professor,  associate  professor,  then  head 
of  the  Department  of  Secretarial  Studies. 

During  summers  she  continued  her 
studying,  now  coupled  with  lecturing, 
at  NYU,  and  in  19.v;  she  received  her 
doctorate  from  NYLJ  and  was  appointed 
to  Its  staif. 

Dr.  Reynolds  was  one  of  the  early 
developers  and  presidents  of  the  Ohio 
Business  Teachers  Association.  She  has 
been  president  of  the  NEA  Department 
of  Business  Education  (now  UBEA)  and 
of  the  National  Association  of  Business- 
Teacher  Training  Institutions. 

She  has  been  secretary'  of  the  National 
Council  for  Business  Education  (now  the 
Executive  Board  of  UBEA)  almost 
throughout  the  life  of  that  organization. 

Her  interests  in  business  education  are 
focused  on  improvement  of  instruction  in 
the  secretarial-training  field  -  -  her  doc- 
toral thesis  is  still  considered  a  classic; 
A  Handboo\  for  Studying  Business  Edu- 
cation. 

Dr.  Reynolds  has  co-authored  several 
textbooks  and  has  published  articles  in 
virtually  every  business  education  jour- 
nal. She  was  editor  of  the  194i  Btt.sine.ss 
Educdtwn  Yearbook,  published  jointly  by 
EBTA  and  NBTA  and  she  is  a  member 
of  the  Yearbook  Editorial  Commission. 
She  has  been  a  frequent  speaker  at  busi- 
ness education  meetings  throughout 
Amerca. 
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'-THOMAS  G.  SLATER,  '30, 
-^  is  now  vice  president  and  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  radio  anc 
television  departments  of  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.  His  appoint- 
ment to  this  position  followed  his 
5eing  named  associate  director  ot 
the  advertising  agency's  radio  anc. 
television  departments  in  19')  1. 

Mr.  Slater  joined  Ruthrauff  anc 
ilyan  in  September,  1946,  as  an 
account  executive.  In  1948  he  was 
ippointed  business  manager  of  the 
radio  and  TV  departments  and 
was  elected  a  vice  president  in 
1949. 

Mr.  Slater,  who  is  a  member  of 

the     University's    Alumni     Public 
Relations  Council,   took  to  Ruth- 
rauff &   Ryan   some    12    years   of 
r.idio  experience  in  producing,  per- 
forming,  and  executive  capacities. 
His  last  appointment  before  joining 
the  agency  was  director  of  special 
events  and  sports  for  the  Mutual 
network,    where    he    handled    the 
Gillette  and  Adam  Hat  accounts. 
He  was  also  the  originator,  writer, 
and  producer  of  the  nation's  first 
and    longest-running    service    pro- 
gram, "This  Is  Fort  Dix." 

He  was  in  charge  of  the  Friend 
ship  Train  for  Citizens'  Food  Com- 
mittee, and  received  the  National 
Headliners     Award     for     Radio's 
Outstanding  Special  Events  Broad- 
cast in    1946   —  "Contacting  the 
Moon  by  Radar."  He  also  won  the 
Radio   Daily   award — "Chosen   by 
the  Sports  Broadcasters  Association 
as  having  done  most  to  bring  credit 
and  dignity  to  his  profession." 

Before  starting  his  radio  career, 
he    was    on    the    staffs    of   North- 
western University,  Miami  Univer- 
sitv.     and    Western    College     for 
Women. 

Mr.    Slater  is  a   member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  chairman 
of   the   Television    Committee    for 
the    Broadcasting   and   Film   Com- 
mission of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

1940 

William  J.  Blnkert,  Jr.,  was  recently 
named  supervisor  of  industrial  relations  in  the 
Crosley  Division  of  the  AVCO  Mfg.  Corp.. 
Cincinnati.  After  10  years  service  with  Good- 
year, Mr.  Benkert  entered  Cornell  University, 
where  last  year  he  obtained  his  master's  de- 
gree. Then,  after  an  Ohio  Bar  refresher  course 
(he  had  previously  received  his  law  degree  in 
Akron  after  attending  night  school)  he  passed 
the  Ohio  Bar  examination  in  February,  this 
year. 

Florinl  Marlatt  is  elementary  music 
supervisor  in  the  Lincoln  School,  Champaign. 
111. 


Coy  Casto  is  an  art  instructor  at  Concord 
College,  Athens,  W.  Va. 

Frank  W.  Shackleton  has  joined  Nelson 
B.  Moore  6?  Associates,  public  relations  coun- 
sel, Cleveland.  He  formerly  was  on  the  public 
relations  .staff  of  Republic  Steel  and  prior  to 
that  was  director  of  public  relations  for  Alcoa 
in  Davenport,  Iowa. 

1942 

Cluiori)  Finch  is  a  foreign  service  career 
officer  with  the  Department  of  State.  His  first 
assignment  with  State  took  him  and  his  wife 
and  three  children  to  Tehran,  capital  of  Iran, 
three  years  ago,  just  before  Iran  decided  to 
nationalize  its  oil  industry.  During  the  trouble 
that  preceded  and  followed  nationalization 
Mr.  Finch,  who  took  his  doctorate  in  labor 
economics  from  Oxford  University  in  Eng- 
land, had  to  make  daily  reports  to  the  Amer- 
ican  ambassador,   try   to  determine  the   origin 


(if  the  general  strike,  predict  its  outcome,  and 
analyze  the  Communist  factor  in  the  affair. 

Robert  L.  Pope  has  been  named  assistant 
manager  of  New  York  Life's  Cincinnati 
Branch.  His  appointment  followed  by  a  few 
months  that  ot  J.  Donald  Bradford,  '?.'>. 
who  was   made  agency  instructor  in   the   Cin- 


cinnati office  of  the  insurance  firm  in  April, 
19,'i2.  Mrs.  Bradford  is  the  former  Pearl 
Wingard,  '34. 

Chester  H.  Hummell  has  joined  the  law 
firm  of  Milligan,  Blair,  and  Carpenter  in  Co- 
lumbus. Mr.  Hummell  received  his  law  degree 
from  the  Ohio  State  University  College  of 
Law. 

John  M.  Zahrndt,  with  Goodyear  Tire  fs" 
Rubber  since  leaving  service  after  World  War 
II,  has  been  promoted  to  truck  tire  represen- 
tative in  the  company's  Milwaukee  district. 

1943 

Edna  Wodarsky  Simmerly  (Mrs,  Eugene 
F. ).  the  first  woman  licensed  engineer  in  the 
Cleveland  area,  is  one  of  the  400  women 
(among  2400  employees)  on  the  staff  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, Cleveland.  A  civil  engineer,  Mrs. 
Simmerly  designs  buildings  and  facilities  for 
research. 

Ernestine  Beebe  Donaldy.  wife  of  Dr. 
William  J.  Donaldy,  '42,  writes  her  regrets 
that  she  isn't  able  to  attend  the  tenth  anni- 
versary reunion  of  her  class.  She  and  Dr. 
Donaldy  are  at  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation convention  in  New  York  on  the  same 
date  as  the  reunion.  The  Cleveland  'Hews  re- 
cently featured  a  picture  showing  the  Donaldy 
home  in  Euclid  with  Mrs.  Donaldy  and  her 
two  children  looking  up  at  a  l.'i-foot  paper 
fish  flying  from  a  flagpole  above  the  house. 
The  fish  announced,  in  Japanese,  that  there 
is  a  boy  in  the  house.  In  Japan  on  May  ."i 
each  year  this  symbol  is  displayed,  the  number 
of  fish  attached  to  the  pole  telling  how  many 
boys  are  in  the  family.  The  paper  carp  was 
sent  to  the  Donaldys  by  a  former  teacher  of 
Mrs.  Donaldy  following  the  birth  of  their 
son.  Robert,  last  August  29.  Their  daughter, 
Becky,  3,  had  her  day  March  3,  girls'  holiday 
in  Japan,  when  she  received  two  costume  dolls. 

1944 

Robert  Rosser  is  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Cleveland  Electric  Illumin- 
ating Co. 

Ellen  Graham  is  an  illustrator  and  de- 
signer for  the  foreign  division  of  the  Shelby 
Shoe  Co..  Portsmouth. 


MRS.  LOUISA  DANA  TRIPP,  '10,  Orlando.  Fla.,  artist.  Is  shown  at  work  on  a  portrait  she  did 
recently  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Mrs.  Tripp  was  awarded  second  prize  at  the  Orlando  Art  Associalion's 
annual  exhibit  this  spring.  The  Ohio  University  alumna  is  the  daughter  ol  the  late  John  Perkins 
Dana.  '67,  MA  '70.  Her  great-grandfather  was  Joseph  Dona,  1822  grod  (MA  '25)  who  was  a 
professor   at   Ohio   University   in  the  forepart  of  the    19th   century  i  irl.mdo  (Fla.  (  SiiiinidSui  pIioim 
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Charles  W.  Batch  is  a  senior  engineer  in 
the  advanced  development  color  television 
laboratory  of  W'estinghouse's  radio  and  TV 
division  at  Metuchen,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Baiigh  is  the 
former  Helen  Jones,  '45. 

1945 

Shirley  Klhn  Stephan  (Mrs.  Warren) 
is  employed  in  the  office  of  the  S  y  W  Food 
Products  Co.,  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

Jack  Stellinc,  is  program  manager  of 
Station  WJPG-TV,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

1946 

Don  M.  Flrdy  has  formed  a  law  partner- 
ship with  another  attorney  in  Coldwater.  The 
firm  will  maintain  offices  in  Celina  as  well 
as  Coldwater. 

1947 

Gail  Shellenberger.  an  aunt  of  the 
Meisel  Triplets  (see  Births),  is  a  receptionist- 
secretary    at    the    Swiss-Re    North    American 


Corp.  in  New  York  City.  The  firm  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Swiss  Reinsurance  Co.  ol 
Zurich,  Switzerland. 

John  D.  Williams,  Jr.  is  a  salesman  for 
the  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
Plaquemine,  La. 

Edward  L.  Conrad  was  recently  named 
chief  industrial  engineer  of  the  Lowe  Paper 
Co.,  Ridgefield,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Conrad  is  the 
former  Rachel  Lenhart.  "46. 

1948 

Bernard  Fiering  is  a  co-pilot  with  World 
.■\irways.  flying  out  of  Teterboro  Airport. 
Tetcrboro,  N.  J.  He  formerly  was  a  part- 
time  instructor  at  Westair  Flying  School  at 
Westchester  County  Airport.  He  also  is  serv- 
ing as  operations  officer  of  the  Bronx  Squad- 
ron of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  Mrs.  Fiering  is 
the  former  Harriet  Zadan,  ".''1. 

Richard  G.  Shrider  (also  MS  "49)  coach 
at  Gallia  Academy  (Gallipolis)  has  been 
named   to   the   high    school   committee   of   the 


.■\kiiiini  made  up  most  uf  the  list  ol 
-pcakers  who  participated  in  the  19.^.^ 
Student  Council-sponsored  Career  Day 
on  the  campus.  Men  and  women  from 
many  career  fields  participated  in  the 
event,  which  led  off  with  a  general  con- 
vocation featuring  an  address  by 
Donald  Weaver,  editor  of  The  Coliim- 
htis  Citizen  (see  On  and  About  the 
Green),  and  then  broke  up  into  separ- 
,ite  sessions  covering  the  various  careers. 

Shown  in  the  picture  (front  row,  left 
to  right):  Walter  E.  Ausenheimer. 
'.i7,  comptroller.  The  McBee  Co., 
.•\thens:  Clarice  Poniatowski.  '34, 
mrls"  physical  education  director,  John 
Marshall  High  School,  Cleveland: 
Malde  Dorsey.  "24,  MS  "41,  former 
college  and  high  school  economics 
teacher,  now  living  in  Athens:  Mrs. 
.^NN  Taylor  Nicholas.  "51,  secre- 
tary to  the  advertising  director  of 
General  Electric,  Zanesville:  Robert 
M.  Jacobson.  '.''I,  head  of  photog- 
raphy for  the  National  Machinery  Co., 
Tiffin:  Prof.  L.  J.  Edwards,  anatomy 
department,  Ohio  State   University. 

Second  row:  George  Seedhouse. 
'30,  supervisor  of  physical  education. 
Cleveland  schools:  William  R.  Morris. 
'38,  chief  of  liquor  department  audits, 
>tate  auditor's  office;  President  Baker: 
George  W.  Booth,  '40,  MA  '42,  an  art 


director,  Walter  Thompson  ad  agency 
New  York:  Russell  'V.  Kelch,  '31 
MA  "33,  electrical  engineer.  The  Ohio 
Power  (io..  Canton:  Thomas  A.  Fox 
"49,  MS  "."il,  research  physicist,  Na 
tional  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero 
nautics,  Cleveland. 

Third  row:  Prof.  Everrett  C 
Shimp.  "29,  MA  "30.  School  of  Socia! 
.'\dministration,  Ohio  State  University 
Charles  R.  Standen,  "39,  vice  presi 
dent.  Stockton,  West,  and  Burkhart 
Inc.,  Cincinnati  ad  agency;  Richard  L 
Bitters.  ".=^0,  editorial  staff.  The  Co 
himbus  Dispatch:  Dr.  Donald  C.  Clip 
pinger,  dean  of  the  Graduate  College 
William  B,  Edwards,  "31,  superinten 
dent  of  schools,  Lyndhurst;  George  K 
NiCKLES.  "37,  orchestra  and  band  di 
rector,  Zanesville  schools. 

Career  Day  speakers  not  pictured 
Herman  W.  Humphrey,  "27,  head  of 
The  Plains  school  system  and  former 
member  of  the  University"s  industrial 
arts  faculty:  Sheila  Graham  Morri- 
son (Mrs.  Robert  C.)  '4.S,  MA  "47, 
speech  department,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity; James  K.  Petersen  (professional 
name,  James  Chandler  Bruce),  MA  "49, 
special  events  director.  Station  WLW, 
(iincinnati:  Robert  P.  Walker,  "41. 
sales  manager,  Williams  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Portsmouth. 


National  Association  of  Basketball  Coaches. 
He  is  one  of  seven  men  named  to  the  group 
luid  the  only  one  from  Ohio. 

1949 

Edward  J.  Kampert  is  half  of  the  newly- 
formed  partnership  of  Bauman  y  Kampert,  de- 
signers and  engineers,  with  offices  in  the 
Mayfield-Noble  Bldg.,  Cleveland  Heights.  The 
firm  will  specialize  in  all  phases  of  structural 
engineering  related  to  industrial,  commercial, 
public,  and  residential  buildings. 

Chris  Stefan  is  football  and  basketball 
coach  at  Wyoming  High  School.  Mrs.  Stefan, 
the  former  Diane  Zerbach,  ".'>5,  is  a  tech- 
nical illustrator  for  General  Electric  in 
Cincinnati. 

Dana  M.  King  (also  MEd  "."iO)  has  been 
reelected  Georgia  chairman  of  the  College 
Band  Directors  National  Association  for  a 
two-year  term.  Mr.  King  is  completing  his 
third  year  as  director  of  bands  at  Georgia 
Teachers  College. 

Frances  Fiske  McCafferty,  wife  of 
Richard  J.  McCafferty,  "44,  was  invited  to 
appear  on  a  Cleveland  television  show  with 
live  of  her  home  economics  students  from  the 
North  Royalton  High  School.  Mr.  McCafferty 
IS  a  chemist  with  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee  for  Aeronautics. 

Kenneth  E.  Hawkins  is  now  in  Minne- 
apolis with  Crum  and  Forster,  United  States 
manager  of  The  Western  Assurance  Co.  of 
Canada.  He  formerly  was  with  the  same  firm 
at  Freeport,  111. 

1950 

Katherine  (Kay)  Johnson  is  secretary  to 
the  manager  of  the  aircraft  nuclear  propulsion 
project,  aircraft  gas  turbine  division  of  Gen- 
eral  Electric  in  Cincinnati. 

Frances  Sumption  teaches  second  grade 
in  the  Alliance  schools.  Miss  Sumption's 
engagement  to  Russell  L.  Aldinger,  Kent 
grad  and  also  Alliance  teacher,  was  recently 
announced,  with  the  wedding  planned  for 
.August. 

SHOWN  with  Mrs.  John  C.  Bolter  (right,  stand- 
ing), wKe  o(  President  Bolter,  are  the  wives  o( 
Career  Day  speakers  who  occomponied  their 
husbonds  to  the  campus.  Seated,  left  to  right, 
are  Mrs.  Moe  Kennedy  Kelch,  '33:  Mrs.  Ellen 
Cooley  Booth.  '40;  and  Mrs.  Richard  Bitters. 
Standing  ore  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Slonden  (left) 
ond   Mrs.  Baker 
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Richard  Hershey  is  a  salesman  for  the 
Minnesota  Mining  Co.  in  Burmingham,  Ala. 

Glen  R.  Hemsworth  was  named  to  suc- 
ceed Robert  W.  Byers  as  Hocking  County 
sanitarian  recently.  Mr.  Byers,  whose  wife  is 
the  former  Lois  Jeannine  Hines,  resigned  to 
enter  private  industry. 

Patricia  Moran  is  assistant  to  the  adver- 
tising manager  of  American  School  Publish- 
ing Co.,  New  York  City.  Miss  Moran's  en- 
gagement to  Herb  Levy.  "51,  was  recently 
announced.  A  June  wedding  is  planned.  Mr. 
Levy  is  an  editor  with  Fawcett  Books,  New 
York  City.  He  has  produced,  among  several 
other  special  interest  publications  of  book 
length.  Camera  Directory,  which  featured  a 
frontispiece  and  other  photos  by  Don 
Lothrop,  "52. 

1951 

Dawerance  Skatzes  is  teaching  social 
science  and  English  at  South  Zanesville  High 
School. 

Vedat  Ali  Kerem  is  a  structural  engineer 
with  Hazelet  and  Erdal,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Dean  Slavens  is  a  claim  adjuster  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  for  the  Aetna  Casualty 
y  Surety  Co. 

Michael  Slezak  is  engineer  in  charge  of 
brine  well  development  for  the  Solvay  Pro- 
cess Division  of  the  Allied  Chemical  and  Dye 
Corp..  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

George  S.  Houck  is  a  junior  engineer  in 
the  television  design  section  of  Sylvania  Elec- 
trical Products.  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1952 

Freda  A.  Martin  (also  MS  "52)  is  editor 
of  the  Waverly  News,  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  new  atomic  development  area.  Associated 
with  Miss  J»lartin  is  LouiSE  MoBERLY,  "50, 
MFA  '51,  who  handles  advertising  and 
photography   for  the  paper. 

Edward  (.  Rynes  is  a  special  agent  with 
the  William  J.  Nenner  Agency  of  the  Penn 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Cleveland. 
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Ruth  Louise  (Judy)  Romine,  "54,  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.,  to  Lt.  Marion  LeRoy  Reyn- 
olds, "52,  Lovcland,  March  14.  At  home: 
R.  D.  #1,  Prince  George,  Virginia.  Lt.  Reyn- 
olds is  stationed  at  Fort  Lee  with  the  Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Jane  H.  Duckwitz.  "46,  Arlington,  Va., 
employed  in  the  State  Department  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C),  to  Monroe  C.  Malin,  Youngs- 
town,  radioman  on  the  V&S  Alt.  January  17. 
At  home:  1513  N.  Rhodes  St..  Apt.  B., 
Arlington,  Va. 

Rena  Di  Loreto,  Youngstown,  associated 
with  the  General  Electric  Company,  to 
Daniel  Jerome  Cavanaugh,  "50,  Athens, 
associated  with  the  Hagan  Tubular  Steel  Pro- 
ducts Co.,  February  14.  At  home:  712  Cale- 
donia Ave.,  Youngstown. 

Reenee  R.  Woods.  "51,  Logan,  to  James 
F.  Brehm,  Miilersport,  graduate  student,  Ohio 
State  University,  January  30.  At  home:  3031 
Indianola  Ave.,   Columbus. 

Jacqualyn  Ann  Hendricks  to  Marvin  W. 
Ulmer,  "52,  Strasburg,  111.,  speech  instructor. 
Southern  State  Teachers  College,  November 
1.  At  home:  3301  Champaign  Ave.,  Mat- 
toon,  111. 

Roberta  Lee  Todd,  "50,  Blue  Ash,  director 
of  nurses,  Holzer  Hospital  (Gallipolis),  to  G. 
W.  Croyle,  December  19.  Mailing  address: 
Bo.x   184,  Galhpolis. 

Jane  Coulter,  Olney,  Texas  to  Lt.  Robert 
L.  Clark,  '50,  Dayton,  with  the  Air  Force 
stationed  at  McGhee  Tyson  Air  Base  (Alcoa, 
Tenn.),  March  7. 

Geneva  Catherine  Campbell.  "53,  Ash- 
land, Ky.,  to  Lt.  J.  Roderic  Earich,  "52, 
Warren,  February  14.  Lt.  Earich  will  he  sta- 
tioned at  Ft.  Meade,  Md. 

Betty  Lou  Tom,  Cambridge,  assistant  labor- 
atory technician,  Cambridge  State  Hospital,  to 
Robert  S.  McConnell.  'Jr.,  "51,  Cambridge. 


Among  the  increasing  number  of  the  Uni- 
versity"s  graduates  who  are  studying  for  the 
PhD  degree  in  large  universities  is  a  group 
pursuing  the  study  of  history.  Its  members 
are  making  a  record  which  is  a  credit  to 
their  alma  mater.  In  some  cases  advanced 
standing  has  been  granted  to  students  because 
of  history  courses  taken  at  Ohio  University. 
This  group  includes  the  following: 

Frank  Elliott.  MA,  "50,  holds  a  research 
assistantship  at  the  Wisconsin  State  His- 
torical Society — one  of  top  ranking  state  so- 
cieties in  the  country.  He  has  passed  his  pre- 
liminary exams  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  hopes  to  secure  his  PhD  in  June.  He  is 
specializing  in  railroad  history,  writing  his 
thesis  on  "Reaction  to  Railroads  in  Wisconsin, 
1848-1874." 

Paul  Henlein,  '50,  is  also  at  Wisconsin, 
holding  a  research  assistantship  sponsored  by 
departments  of  history  and  geography.  His 
study,  "Cattle  driving  from  the  Upper  Ohio 
Valley  to  East  Coast  Markets,  1800-1850." 
has  merited  encouragement  for  publication 
under  his  own  name.  He  plans  to  take  his 
prelims  for  the  PhD  this  spring.  His  dis- 
sertation subject.  "The  United  States  Army 
and  the  Westward  Movement  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri,  1864-1895,"  will  take 
him  to  Washington  to  gather  much  of  his 
material. 

Julian  McQuiston.  "48,  has  passed  his 
prelims  and  expects  to  receive   his  PhD   Irom 


Columbia  in  the  near  future.  His  dissertation, 
"Party  Management  in  Relation  to  the  Com- 
mercial Policy  of  the  Younger  Pitt,""  centers 
in  the  period  1783  to  1801.  He  spent  the 
past  year  in  England  gathering  material  for 
his  study.  While  there  he  was  a  member  ot 
the  Institute  of  Historical  Research  of  the 
University  of  London. 

Thomas  Hartzell.  "51,  is  at  Pennsylvania 
and  expects  to  receive  his  MA  degree  there 
this  June.  His  major  interest  is  in  nineteenth 
century  French  history.  He  has  been  invited 
by  two  of  his  professors  to  apply  for  a  gradu- 
ate assistantship  and  continue  his  work  to- 
wards the  PhD. 

Dan  Dwelle.  "51,  was  awarded  a  gradu- 
ate assistantship  at  Michigan  State.  His  major 
interest  is  in  Latin-American  history.  Dr. 
Hcrminio  Portel  Vila  of  Habana  University 
has  offered  him  access  to  materials  in  that 
University"s  library.  He  spent  his  Christmas 
vacation  there  gathering  data  for  his  thesis, 
"Masonic  Influence  on  the  Ten  Years  War 
(1868-1878)  in  Cuba.""  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Jean  Fisher.  "50. 

William  Slany.  "51,  held  the  prized  An- 
drew D.  White  Fellowship  during  his  first 
year  at  Cornell  and  is  now  graduate  as.sistant 
in  the  department.  His  major  field  is  Russian 
history.  His  dissertation  will  deal  with  the 
Russian  nobility  reaction  after  the  death  of 
Peter  the  Great  in  1725.  He  is  studying  both 
the  Russian  and  German  languages.  Mrs. 
Slany  is  the  former  Elizabeth  Ballas.  "50. 


accountant  in  the   Central   Hospital   Plan   Di- 
vision of  the  Blue  Cross   (Columbus),  March 


Joan  Blickensderfer,  Cleveland,  to  Stanley 
Janitzki,  "50,  Bellingham,  Wash.,  December 
13.  At  home:   10616  Linnet,  Cleveland. 

Elinor  M.  Kiser,  Springfield,  Wittenberg 
College  graduate,  to  Frank  G.  Thompson. 
"49,  Mechanicsburg,  February  21.  At  home: 
1660  Walnut  Dr.,  Springfield,  where  Mr. 
Thompson  is  associated  with  Ellis-McClure, 
Inc. 

Betty  Yvonne  MoUette,  Columbus,  to  Jack 
C.  BiDDisoN.  "44,  Athens,  associated  with 
Burgess  and  Niple  Civic  and  Sanitary  Engi- 
neers (Columbus),  March  4.  At  home:  126 
Chatham   Rd.,   Columbus. 

Phyllis  R.  Klenk,  Painesville,  service  repre- 
sentative, Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  to  Lt. 
Robert  Armstrong.  "52,  Fairport  Harbor, 
March  7. 

Mary  E.  Greeley,  to  David  E.  Schleif. 
'5  2,  West  Bend,  Wis.,  on  faculty  of  Music 
School  of  Culver,  Stockton  College  (Canton, 
Mo.),  December  27.  At  home:  604  Grant  St., 
Canton,   Mo. 

Margaret  Spooner.  "51,  Cleveland,  secre- 
tary with  Bolin-Drive-A-Way  Co.,  to  Donald 
VOELKER,  "5  2,  Euclid,  sales  engineer  with 
Hydraulic  Equipment  Co.,  February  14.  In 
the  wedding  party:  Richard  H.  Burger.  "51: 
Louise  Mnich  Burger.  "50:  William 
CiGOY.  '51.  At  home:  24580  Lake  Shore 
Blvd.,  Euclid. 

Margery  Schmitt,  Erie,  Pa.,  to  William  J. 
Frazier,  '34,  Zanesville,  associated  with  the 
Gorsuch  Pharmacy,  March  21.  At  home: 
R.  D.  #5,  Zanesville. 


—dyirtks — 


Leslie  Suzanne  to  E.  Ray  Johnston,  '50. 
and  Mrs.  Johnston  (Helyn  Rossback.  '51). 
Erringer  Place,  Apt.  12B,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
February  16.  Mr.  Johnston  is  a  salesman  with 
the  McBee   Company. 

Deborah  Elizabeth  to  Kenneth  E.  Frit: 
'46,  and  Mrs.  Fritz  (Betty  J.  Wiltsie,  '42), 
137  Marion  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  October  13. 
Mr.  Fritz  is  a  laboratory  assistant  at  the  Gen- 
eral Electric-Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Jeffrey  George  to  Robert  G.  Jack,  '49, 
and  Mrs.  Jack  (Helen  Bailey,  "45),  2961 
The  Mall,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  November  20. 

Henry  Forrest  to  Lt.  Com.  Walter  G. 
Inman  and  Mrs.  Inman  (Helen  Pritchard 
"42),  208  W.  Washington  St.,  Nelsonville, 
December  11.  Commander  Inman's  present 
assignment  is  with  the  U.  S.  Naval  Communi- 
cation Station,  Adak,  Aleutian  Islands. 

David  Symmes  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
Williams  (Lois  Roach,  '47),  124  Helen  Ave.. 
Niles,  February  5.  Mr.  Williams  owns  and 
operates  a  Western  Auto  Store. 

Brian  Douglas  to  Cletus  E.  McPherson, 
"47,  and  Mrs.  McPherson  (Dorothy  M. 
Raver,  '39),  338  W.  Waterloo  St.,  Canal 
Winchester,  May  29.  Mr.  McPherson  is  assist- 
ant engineer  with  the  Franklin  County  Engi- 
neering  Department   (Columbus). 

Susan  Kay  to  Donald  W.  Speaks.  "43: 
MS  "48,  and  Mrs.  Speaks  (Kathleen  Bates 
"45),  610  Fremont  Rd.,  Port  Clinton,  Feb- 
ruary  18. 
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Seymour  L.  Meisel.  "47,  and  Jayne 
Shellenberger  Meisel.  "44,  are  the 
parents  of  what  may  be  the  first  set  of 
triplets  born  to  Ohio  University  alums. 
.Mumni  Secretary  Clark  E.  Williams, 
21,  has  no  record  of  any  other  such 
birth  during  his  30  years  in  office. 

The  Meisel  Triplets,  two  girls  and 
a  boy,  were  born  April  28  at  Lake- 
wood  Hospital  and  weighed  a  total  of 
19  pounds  and  2  ounces.  Their  names 
.ind  weights:  Jonathan,  6  pounds  and 
10    ounces:    Suzette,    6    pounds    and    .'' 


ounces;  Babette,  6  pounds  and  3 
ounces. 

The  Meisel  babies  are  the  first  trip- 
lets born  at  Lakewood  Hospital  since  it 
opened  on  Christmas  Eve,   1907. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meisel  have  two  other 
children,  Christopher,  7,  and  Claudia, 
6.  Mr.  Meisel  is  an  industrial  engineer 
with  US  Steel.  The  family  lives  at 
16708  Melgrave  Ave.,  Cleveland.  An 
aunt  of  the  Meisel  children  is  G.\1L 
Shellenberger,  "47. 


James  Whipple  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale 
Breece  (Nan  Whipple.  '43).  401  South  St., 
.\shley,  February  16. 

Michele  Ann  to  Michael  J.  Hillis.  '^0. 
and  Mrs.  Hillis,  506  Eastern  Ave.,  New 
Lexington,  December  9. 

Eric  Louis  to  William  F.  Stein,  '?0,  and 
Mrs.  Stein  (Stella  Prohaska.  '50),  425 
Elmwood,  Bay  Village,  January  18.  Mr.  Stein 
is  a  methods  analyst  at  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany (Cleveland). 

Linda  Marie  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hector  O 
Ruth  (Rlth  McCllloch.  "40),  606  Hilton 
Ave.,  Catonsville,  Md.,  January  11, 

Stephen  Giles  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R. 
Thompson  (DoROTHY  Malak.  '48),  9696 
Colwell,  Allen  Park,  Michigan,  March  16.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  a  meteorologist. 

Stephen  Davies  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W. 


Williams  (Mary  Elizabeth  Davies,  '41). 
Johnson  Circle,  Defiance,  March  11.  Mr. 
Williams  is  an  attorney. 

Mark  Carroll  to  Robert  E.  Christ.myer. 
'50,  and  Mrs.  Christmyer,  4221/2  Montgomery 
St.,  Miamisburg,  December  5.  Mr.  Christmyer 
is  news  editor  of  the  Miamisburg  News  and 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Paul  J.  to  David  J.  Trasin,  '43,  and  Mrs. 
Trasin,  933  E.  Mound  St.,  Columbus,  August 
21.  Mr.  Trasin  is  editor  of  Publications  tor 
The  Midland  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Steven  Richard  to  Charles  F.  Spademan. 
'50,  and  Mrs.  Spademan  (Norma  Bell.  '51), 
Springwood  N'illage,  Apt.  3-A,  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y.,  September  9.  Mr.  Spademan  is  a  tech- 
nical engineer  with  IBM. 

Deborah  K.  to  Pall  H.  Bonnell.  "50, 
and  Mrs.  Bonnell  (JOAN  Kircher.  '50), 
2  31.^  Howey  Rd.,  Columbus,  October  16.  Mr. 


Bonnell    is   as,sociated    with    Battelle   Memorial 
Institute. 

Peter  Wright  to  Robert  L.  Williams,  '47, 
and  Mrs.  Williams  (Rlth  A.  Wright.  '46), 
74  Putnam  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  February 
24.  Mr.  Williams  is  in  the  Graduate  School 
ul   Design,  Harvard  University. 

Katherine  Louise  to  William  A.  S.metts. 
"48,  and  Mrs.  Smetts  (Nanxy  Stewart 
.'\rthi:r,  '48),  39  W.  Bowman  Ave.,  Day- 
tun.  Mr.  Smetts  is  associated  with  the  Harris 
Seybold  Co. 

Michael  Patrick  to  Edward  J.  Coyne.  '52, 
and  Mrs.  Coyne  (Johanna  Daugherty. 
■47),  3411  W.  91st  St.,  Cleveland,  October  3, 
Mr.  Coyne  is  a  teacher  in  the  Brooklyn 
School   (Cleveland). 

Beth  Ann  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terence  J. 
Dean  (Wanda  Lou  Quest,  '47),  Forest  Hill 
Manor,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  February  18.  Mr. 
Dean  is  an  accountant  with  the  Suburban 
Fuel  Gas  Co. 

Kristina  Jean  to  William  W.  Lawson,  '35, 
and  Mrs.  Lawson,  W.  Washington  St.,  Nel- 
sonville,   November   13. 


Eby  C.  Eikenberry,  '96,  died  May  3  in 
Hamilton.  His  home  was  in  Camden.  Mr. 
Eikenberry,  84,  was  a  life-member  trustee  of 
Ohio  University,  having  been  appointed  in 
1912.  His  career  spanned  the  fields  of  law- 
maker (Ohio  Legislature,  two-terms),  grain 
dealer,  bank  official,  and  insurance  agent. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  boards  of  directors 
in  several  insurance  companies,  a  former 
president  of  the  Camden  Building  and  Loan 
.^ssociatlon,  and  a  director  of  the  Camden 
First  National  Bank.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
group  that  formulated  the  national  rules  for 
.i;rading  grain  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  during  World 
War  I  he  was  with  the  office  of  the  National 
Food  Administrator. 

His  survivors  include  his  wife,  son  Wil- 
liam. '28,  foster  son  Eugene,  foster  daughter 
Enola  Appleby,  two  sisters,  and  a  brother. 

John  V.  Wood.  '00,  died  May  10  in  Nel- 
sonville.  Mr.  Wood  was  a  prominent  Hocking 
Valley  banker  for  more  than  50  years.  Chair- 
man of  the  board  of  The  Peoples  Bank  in 
Nelsonville,  he  had  retired  from  active  duty 
last  fall  because  of  ill  health.  The  bank  he 
headed  was  one  of  the  comparatively  few  to 
remain  open  during  the  troubled  days  of  the 
early  1930s.  Mr.  Wood's  survivors  include 
his  wife,  the  former  Bess  Harris.  '00:  a 
daughter,  Florence  Wood  Brooks  (Mrs.  C. 
.■\.)  '27:  a  son,  Harris,  "26:  and  a  brother, 
.■\rsTiN,  "15. 

John  Hampton  Atkinson.  "97,  died  April 
18  at  Ames,  Iowa.  He  was  a  retired  member 
of  the  Iowa  State  English  faculty,  and  a 
former  head  of  the  English  department  at 
Westminster  College.  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
late  Dean  .^.  A.  Atkinson.  "91,  MS  '94,  of 
the  College  of  Applied  Science.  His  survivors 
include  his  wife  and  a  daughter. 

Thomas  A.  Kircher.  '39,  died  March  29 
in  Cleveland.  He  was  a  trucking  firm  exec- 
utive. His  survivors  include  his  wife,  the 
former  Marguerite  Crak;ie.  '39,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  He  is  also  survived  by 
three  sisters,  Mrs.  Mary  Kircher  Moor.man. 
'32:  Mrs.  Josephine  Kircher  Billet.  "31: 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Dent,  and  five  brothers,  Wil- 
liam. '36:  Charles.  '32:  Richard.  "32: 
John.  "23:  and  Frank. 


May.     195.^ 
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OHIO  UNIVERSITY'S  PLAN  TO  HELP  SOLVE  f 
THE  SHORTAGE  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 


•  AN  infensified  summer  program  enabling  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges  to  obtain 
temporary  certification  after  one  summer's  work  at  Ohio  University,  regular  certifica- 
tion after  two  summers  of  study  and  a  year  of  teaching.  Juniors  in  liberal  arts  col- 
leges may  begin  this  program  the  summer  between  their  junior  and  senior  years. 
Scholarships  and  other  financial  aid  will   be  given   students  in  this  program 

#WIDE  publication  of  the  University's  Cadet  Program  which  permits  certification  (or 
teaching    after    two    years    of    college    preparation 

•  A  one-summer  program  that  will  permit  certified  secondary  education  teachers  to  be 
certified     (Cadet    Certificate)     for    elemeniary   teaching 

•  A  dual  program  that  will  prepare  four-year  students  for  teaching  in  either  elementary 
or  secondary  schools 

•  INCREASE  the  number  of  scholarships  ovailable  for  high  school  students  planning  to  be- 
come  elementary  teachers 

•  OFFER  the  Cadet  Program  in  the  University's  branches  (Chillicathe,  Zanesville,  Ports- 
mouth) and  grant  scholarships  to  branch  students   who   plan    to    become   teachers 

•  INCREASE  as  rapidly  as  possible  student  housing  facilities,  giving  special  emphasis 
to    additional    housing    units    for   women   students 

•  GENERAL    encouragement    of    all    studenis   who   indicate   a   desire  to   become  teacliers 


I 


